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Dr, K. KRISHNA MOORTHY 

DHVANI AND RASA^ 


In the history of Indian aesthetic thought, the concept of rasa 
is the oldest since Bharata himself gives in his Nafyasastra some cita- 
tions from earlier works which already refer to rasa. His greatness lay 
in giving it a vital and central place in his scheme of tenfold plays and 
explaining it in terms of vibhdva, anubhdva and schemati- 

cally. It appears that all the elements in a play, namely plot, characte- 
risation, style, setting and acting are governed by the dictates of rasa 
His famous rasa-sutra led to diverse explanations at the hands of later 
philosophers, the chief of whom are Lollata, Sahkuka, Bhatta Nayaka 
and Abhinavagupta. We also know for certain that poets like Kalidasa, 
Sana, Bhavabhiiti and Magha were quite conversant with the general 
outlines of the rasa theory. Nor need we have any doubt that early 
theorists like Bhamaha, Dandin, Vamana, Udbhata and Rudrata accep- 
ted by and large the value of in poetry too. In their thought and 
ready analysis of poetry which was by definition beautiful, they had 
only two heads - sabda (sound) and artha (sense) ; and all aspects of 
beauty had to be subsumed under the one or the other head. Thus 
beautiful sound comprised of sabddlakkdras involving the principles of 
alliteration and rhyme. The beauty of sense or meaning could primarily 
lie in the poet’s artistic turn of thought or imaginative creation called 
vakrokti and a number of figures of speech were defined and illustrated. 
In such a scheme there is no wonder that the beauty of emotional 
content due to rasa, bhdva, etc , also came to be recognised only as 
certain nlahkdras, namely rasavad, preyas, urjasvin, uddtta samahlta, 
or as certain gunas. In general terms, the ancient theorists also affirmed 
the desirability of infusing Mahdkdvyas with all the rasas to sustain 
interest. 


Extension Lecture delivered under the auspices* of the Department of Sanskrit, 
S.V.U. Collage, Timpati. 1972. 
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It will be seen that this broad idea of beauty in literature, analy- 
sable into alankara or guna is in no way adequate to explain the unique 
essence of all literature. If we want a dependable yardstick to distin- 
guish gradations in poetic success, the alankara-cum-guna scheme can- 
not take us far. Even the doctrines of marga or riti or sakghaiana will 
be found insufficient to arrive at precise literary estimates of poets of 
varying degrees of achievement. 

The more we study alahkaras the more puzzled we become when 
asked whether they are merely means of ornamentation or forms of the 
resulting beauty itslef. This is the famous distinction between alankara 
and alankarya which we owe to the searching philosophy of Dhvani, 
formulated for the first time in the Dhvanyaloka by Anandavardhana. 
The differentia of poetry cannot be rendered precise until it can mark 
off the boundaries of poetic language from other uses of language. We 
have common parlance as well as scientific use of language. We may 
utilise some and gunas in our daily conversation as well as 

scientific writing. Would our activity be really poetic on such occa- 
sions? In fact we all know that while every educated man can under- 
stand ordinary human talk as well as scientific discourse, not all educa- 
ted men can appreciate poetry. There is such a thing as taste or sensibi- 
lity required on our part to understand and appreciate a poem. Again, 
what about the varying temperaments and moods of poets? What 
exactly do they want to achieve by their work and can we know when 
they have succeeded or when they have failed? Such are some of the 
considerations which prompted Anandavardhana to re-interpret the 
earlier concept and to propound the theory of Dhvani as the best and 
most adequate explanation of aesthetic experience or rasa in literatme. 
The new principle of dhvani or suggestion is so formulated that it not 
only solves all these issues effectively but also meets with the approval of 
accredited experts in linguistics, logic and semantics. 

It is Anandavardhana’s contention that only the Dhvani theory 
can logically explain all the facts of the poetic process to the satisfaction 
of the creative poet on the one hand and the appreciative critic on the 
other. When we say logic, we should not forget that the 1 :gtc of poetry 
is not the same as logic in other fields ; it is a magic indeed which eludes 
the logic we are used to outside poetry. But to establish it with unassai- 
lable arguments to the satisfaction of confirmed skeptics is no easy task 
and the several threads of argument thit lie scattered \n thQ Dhvanya- 
loka and Locana all converging to the one centre of rasa are more often 
than not missed even by a wary student. I propose to indicate some of 
them in the course of this lecture. 

indeed is the corner stone of the arch of dhvani. It is first, 
and foremost an aesthetic canon. Rasa is that which initially inspires 
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the poet into creativity and ultimately ensures the aesthetic delight of 
the critic In life there is ample joy and pain, but no rasa or pleasu- 
rable relish of them. Impersonal disinterested and universal delight is 
exclusive to poetry and termed rasa. Even spiritual bliss, termed some- 
times in the Upanisidic language (cf- raso vai sah) differs from 
kavyarasa in so tar as it does not follow any prescribed course of yoga 
but is more or less a result of inborn taste. If poetry is thus sui generis, 
it is only because of rasa; and it is this paramount status of rasa which 
has to be emphas'zed in any adequate analysis of poetic beauty. We 
shall see how only the theory of Dhvani answers to this description. 

The thesis of the Dhvani theorist can be simply stated Dhvani 
is the quintessence of poetry; and rasa is the quintessence of dhvani. 
What then is dhvani? Dhvani is an exclusively poetic feature concerned 
with exploiting the beauty of every element in the medium of language 
like alankara, guna and riti to serve the ultimate artistic end of rasa> 
In other words dhvani is the name of the whole poetic process itself 
which for want of a better equivalent in English is usually rendered as 
^suggestion’. This marks it off from the conventional capacity of 
language to give accepted meanings, meanings shared by all the 
community in their social or intellectual intercourse. It marks it off 
from the secondary or figurative usage of language too whose province 
does not include ram* In other words dhvani is that meaning in poetry 
which is appreciated by the critic as most beautiful, knowingly or un- 
knowingly Tiie beauty of vdcyartha or explicit meaning and laksy'drtha 
or implicit meaning is only an outer aspect of poetic beauty. Words 
and common meanings in poetry are no doubt used by the poet with an 
eye to beauty. This is exactly what is described by the ancient concepts 
of alankdra, guna and riti or vrtti. But the soul or core-essence of 
poetry is not adequately explained by any or all of them. The concept 
of alankdra or embellishment demands an alahkarya or a subject to be 
embellished. Tne concept of guna too requires a subject which it 
qualifies. Tne doctrines of riti and vrtti too become meaningful only in 
relation to the essence of poetry and not otherwise. The ancients in 
their theorisings' were getting gradually wiser about the special and 
unique status of rasa, but none pitched upon the only complete expla- 
nation, namely dhvani. Thus to speak of rasa as an alankdra of a special 
class, called rasavadadi shows only a very vague awareness of the 
problem ; regarding rasa as a guna is an improvement upon it. To asso- 
ciate it with riti and vrtti is certainly a further improvement, since both 
these are more abstract than alankdra and guna. But the logical culmi- 
nation of aesthetic theory is held in an open recognition of the inmost 
essence of poetry as exclusively rasa; and this is done only by the 
concept of dhvani. 

If th 2 task of the Dhvani - thoonst is rendered easy in a way by 
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the concepts already in the field, it is also hampered in another way 
because the beauty already analysed has to be accommodated properly 
in the new explanation in a scientific manner. In the analytical method 
of the ancients, poetry is seen in its elements of sabda or sound and 
artha or sense. So alankaras or gunas are features, outer or inner, of 
only sabda or artha or both. All that their synthetic grasp could 
formulate was rlti or racana or style and vrtti or mode of acting in drama 
and mode of alliteration in poetry. The new theorist had to arrive at a 
new perspective to urge the claim of rasa to greater recognition in its 
own right, without understimating the value of the earlier findings in 
the field. That the DAvurtf theory meets the challenge boldly is indeed 
its best claim on our attention. 

Unless this new perspective of dhvani is realised, we miss the very 
message of the Ohvanydloka. What is wanted is a finer analysis in our 
general notion of beauty itself. That beauty or edruta exists at many 
levels is the first theorem of Anandavardhana Grant this and the rest 
will follow as corollaries. The beauty of vdcakasabda and vdcydrtha is no 
doubt explained by the concepts of alahkdra and guna; but this beauty 
is quite distinct from the beauty of vya^gydrtha whose most celebrated 
representative. is rasa. We should not commit the mistake of thinking 
that the two are exclusive in the best passages of poetry. On the other 
hand they mostly co-exist. But what is incumbent on the critic is the 
exercise of his aesthetic judgement m arriving at a clear decision about 
the relative prominence of the two kinds of beauty in any given passage. 
If the critic feels that the beauty of the expressed element {v'deya outj 
shines the beauty of the suggested (vyangya)^ it helps him to rate that 
passage as second-rate poetry. If on the other hand, when he is 
convinced that the suggested beauty surpasses the beauty of the ex- 
pressed, he will rate it as dhvanikavya or first rate poetry. If the sugges- 
ted element is almost negligible in appeal, it will be third-rate poetry. 

It is only from such a perspective involving the criterion of 
vyangya-prddhanya that the nature and scope of rasa can be realised 
fully in the Dhvani theory. Only when all the elements of vdeya-vdeaka 
charm stop attracting attention to themselves and participate generously 
in contributing to the supremacy of the vycngya effect, namely rasa we 
get real dhvani.^ 

Though theoretically sound, this canon involves some practical 
difficulties. When there is clear recognition of diverse elements of 
beauty like alahkdra and rasa, it may go difficult to decide their relative 
superiority. So Anandavardhana gives us an unfailing guideline to show 

i. vacyavacakacarutvahetunarn vividhatmandm / 

rasddiparata yatra sa dhvaner visayo matah 1 1 DA. II. 4. 
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the way out. One need not despair that all rasa, bhava, etc., are as a 
rule suggested and the suggested must be superior to expressed beauty. 
Anandavardhana says that ras^dis also may be suggested and yet remain 
ahga or subsidiary to the ahgi or principal beauty of yacya,^ This is the 
famous anga-angi-bhava extended to the relation between rasa and 
alahkara for th.; first time by Anandavardhana. Before his time theo- 
rists were aware of this relationship between two a I ankar as only (as in 
Sankara) or between two risas only. But in Anandavardhana’s system 
it can hold good between an alahkara and a rasa too. 

The implications of this indeed are far reaching. If rasa is 
subsidiary, it loses its claim to the title of dhvani and acquires the lower 
status of rasavad-alahkara. It means that rasa has a dual role in poetry. 
It may be both dhvani and alahkara depending on the intention of the 
poet. From this follows the dictum that the status of an alahkara is 
always lower than that of dhvani. This is the most intriguing and 
confusing part of the dhvani argument. Again and again we are told 
that what is suggested in poetry is more intrinsic and aesthetic than 
what is merely denoted, that vyahgya^carutva is ipso facto superior to 
vUcyacarutva, We are also told that rasadis are never but exclu- 
sively vyahgya. How then can be the beauty of vychgya-rasa be ever 
subordinated to any other ? Is it not a contradiction in terms to speak 
of rasadis as alahkara which is only a vScyasaimdaryaprakara ? 

Such an apparent contradiction is dictated by the exigencies of 
facts in poetry and cannot be rated by mere considerations of logic. 
If the intrinstic status of rasa is one thing, its functional status in poetry 
may be another. A mere presence or touch of suggestion vyahgya- 
samsparsa does not constitute dhvani; what constitutes dhvani is vyahgya 
which is also exclusively important in relation to other elements of 
beauty in the poem. It must be realised at the outset that various 
elements of beauty will be co-existing in any instance of good poetry. 
Some of them will be vUcya and some of them may be vyahgya. The 
relative prominence of the vacya over tho vyahgya .or vice ver^awill 
alone be the decisive factor in deciding whether sbmething is alahkara 
or dhvani. Thus we have a new philosophy of alahkara also in the 
Dhvani system which is different from that of the Old School. Any 
element of beauty which subserves the b auty of another comes to be 
styled alahkara. According to this new definition, then, rasa can be 
deemed alahkara in examples like ksipto hastavalagnah. The mistake of 
the ancient theorists lay in the fact that they deemed even principally 
snggosiod rasadis Q.S alahkar as, though logically they could only remain 
aluhk'drya totally distinct from alahkdtas. 


2 pradhurte ’nyatra vdkyarthe yatrdhgam tu rasZdayah [ 

kovye tasndnn ala’ikZro rasZdir iti me matih / / ibid. II 5. 
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Apart from rasudis, coming to the vacya-alankaras themselves, it 
may be asked what their alankarya is. This is a question raised only by 
Anandavardhana. His answer is that it is mostly vastu, or the idea 
intended by the poet. Every poem has a theme or subject or idea which 
is its vastu. This may be conveyed directly or figuratively, or sugges- 
tively. Thus we can speak of vacya, laksya and vyakgya vastus. It is not 
impossible that one or more of these co-exist in a poem. What involves 
the exercise of a critic’s judgement is the task of deciding which of them 
provides the final resting place (samvid^visrSnti) in his understanding of 
the poem. Now it may be the one; now the other. This freedom and 
impreciseness is of the very essence of poetry. It cannot be ordered to 
any logical rule. All that the Dhvani theory states is that vacya-vastu, 
or alankara, however beautiful in itself, must be reckoned as inferior to 
the vyahgya-vastu or alankara or rasa. 

It will be seen how the vyangya element is regarded as threefold 
as against the vacya element which is only twofold. That is because 
of the unique nature of rasa which can never be vacya. By reciting the 
names of rasas like srngara, hasya, karui^a we do not feel love, mirth or 
sorrow. They can only be suggested by a proper manipulation of the 
antecedents, consequents and incidental moods of characters in a 
situation suited to the sentiments concerned. So, then, though rasai^ 
never vacya, vastu and alankclra however can be both vUcya and vyangya. 

What we have in poetry is the varying juxtaposition of vacya and 
vyangya elements. Let us look at the logical possibilities : The two 
vacya elements and the three vyangya ones make five in all In all 
poetry the first vacya-vastu must be invariably present. It may be asso- 
ciated with either vacya-alahkara or a vyangya-vastu or a vyangya-^alan^ 
kdlra or a vyahgya-rasadi. Now vacya-vastu+vacya-alankara is only 
alohkdtra in the new system, because the two belong to the same func- 
tional order. But when the two orders are interposed, the resultant 
beauty demands the exercise of the critic’s judgement. Thus in vacya-alan- 
knra+vyahgya-vastu, it will be regarded as alankara only if the beauty 
of the is subsidiary to the beauty of the vacya. This is- 

known as the principle of gunibhuta-vyahgva which adequately explains 
all the aiankSras without denying the suggested element in them On 
this principle indeed, vyangya-rasa too is regarded as rasavad-alahkara. 
But if the vyahgya-vastu or alankara or rasa is not subsidiary to the 
v^cya, but surpassing the rest in beauty, then these come to be raised to 
the highest state of dhvam. This is the functional philosophy under- 
lying the three divisions of vyangymha into vastu-dhvuni, ahnk^r a- dhvani 
and rasa-dhvani. Unless something is exclusively and relatively all 
important it won’t be classed as dhvani. However, of the three the 
produce of rasa dhvani is not only the largest but also the sweetest. Its 
nature is such that it cannot but colour every minute ingrediant or 
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aspect of poetry on the one hund. und every cluss of dhvcini on the other. 
In poetry, language is used uniquely because the poet endeavours to 
convey emotions, moods and feelings in addition to mere facts and 
actions. Even such hard and dry things like stones and bones become 
associated with some mental feeling like anguish; and therefore, even in 
seemingly r^iJ^-less passages of poetry a perspective and sensitive reader 
will experience some shade or the other of rosadi. So the logically 
distinct categories of vastu-dlivani and alankarct^dhvani cannot be deemed 
to be totally exclusive of rasa any time. Once we theoretically admit 
that J/zvflm is the essence of best poetry to do full justice to the claims 
of rasa^ we cannot rule out logically the application of that definition to 
vastu-dhvani and alaAkUra-dhvani also. These latter two are definitely 
more aesthetic than their vacya counterparts and they also in some 
measure atleast partake of the healing touch of rasa which is not how- 
ever prominent enough to be classed as rasa~dhvani. 

Such a wide theory embracing all varieties of vastu, alankara^ 
and rasa-dhvani in the category of best poetry is also practically more 
serviceable than a theory restricted to rasa. In Prakrit folk-poetry 
abounding in examples of subtle wit and clever hints lo love assignations, 
the canon of rasa cannot apply in toto, though their appeal to the intelli- 
gent reader is unquestioned. These are best explained as 
suggested by the unique nature of the characters and the situation in 
question. Similarly, great poets have shown their preference in leaving 
certain figurative ideas and images suggested instead of openly express- 
ing them as in prose. Actually, the terna alankara-’dhvani is a misnomer. 
What is suggested now is only a vastu and it should be strictly called 
vastu-dhvani on]y. But to distinguish this vastu which is due to kavU 
samaya from other vastus, we refer to its general status elsewhere as 
alahkara and call it alahkara-dhvani after the analogy of Brdhmana^ 
sramana-nydya which is similar to our reference to some as Brahmin- 
Chrisiians today. 

Theoretically too, exclusion of vastu-dhvani and alakkdra-dhvani, 
would land us in a hopelessly miserable state in establishing the aesthetic 
value of vyahgya as superior to vacya when we are confronted in argu- 
ment by learned logicians and grammarians and the like who can be 
presumed to understand only vyangya-vastu as distinct from vdcya-vasiu 
and not also vyamgya-rasa, because vyangya-rasa is by definition some- 
thing that can be felt only by the few gified ones sahfdayas ox 

rasikas and outside the reach of merely learned specialists. Hence 
vastu-dhvani examples only are cited to convince such hard-boiled skep- 
tics and rasa-dhvani illustrations are avoided* 

AH this carries the implicit assumption that there is such a 
unique function of language as suggestion over and above the two well 
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known functions called denotation and indication. The Mimarnsakas 
and other philosophers who are supposed to be experts in this matter 
have no where spoken of this function. Even in Bhartrhari’s philosophy 
of Sanskrit grammer, there is a sort of predeliction to assume an almost 
mystical ‘revealing power’ to explain the evolution of all meaning from 
sound forms in terms of sphofa or sabdabrahman. If what is exclusive to 
poetry is a unique speciality a speciality not figured out by all philo- 
sophers of language, there is no wonder at all; and that speciality can 
be none other than rasa or aesthetic experience of the reader as ably 
pointed out by Abhinavagupta while dismissing the bhakiavSda, The 
theory of secondary meaning is differently held by different schools and 
can be conveniently widened to include all meanings other than the 
conventional one ; yet it cannot explain or cover the fact of rasa-dhvani 
showing its inadequacy to explain literature. Even the best advocate of 
laksana can only plead for some varieties of vastu^dhvani (namely avi~ 
vaksiiavacya) as covered by forms of laksana ; but the vast bulk of lite- 
rary charm lies outside that limited sphere. 

While classifying dhvani varieties, Anandavardhana gives such 
significant titles as remind us of the relative status of vacya all the 
time. Under this logical scheme rasadi dhvani comes to be styled 
asamlaksyakrama-vyahgya. That is to say, the vyangya-rasa is felt 
almost simultaneous with the comprehension of the vdcydrtha The 
logical time sequence between the tvv o becomes so thin as to escape notice- 
This is compared to the quick piercing of a hundred lotus leaves placed 
one above the other with a needle in the shortest span of one second. 
Abhinavagupta is our authority on aesthetic psychology and on the state 
of the reader during rasdsvdda. But Anandavardhana spares us from 
any account of these. By the term rasa he refers not only to the readers 
aesthetic response and to the poet’s creative afflatus which are both 
subjective but to the permanent states or sthayibhdvas objectively embo- 
died in the poem through characters and plot. The characters are the 
seat of such rasas and there can be opposition between two rasas like 
love and detachment or pathos when they are dhvani but not when they 
are only rasavad-alcMcdra. The fleeting mental states or vyabhicdrU 
hhdvas of Bharata are simply referred to as bhavas without any epithet. 
The other constituents of the rasadi group are the dbhdsas, uddipana^ 
prasama, sandhi, sabalatd^ etc., of the rasas and bhavas with varying 
degrees of intermixture and pitch. We have no time to dwell on their 
details here. 

Anandavardhana criticises the summary treatment of rasavad- 
alankdra by the ancients. He hoists with their own petard. It is their 
credo that the province of each alankdra must be different without any 
room for overlapping and hence their definitions are carefully construc- 
ted from this point of view guarding against the fallacies of ‘ too broad 
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and " too narrow But when rasa is primarily felt in a passage replete 
with human emotional behaviour and it is characterised as rasavad^ 
alankara, either they should mean that other figures like the simile have 
no scope there or if their co-existence is admitted, they will have to 
give up the postulate that figures like the simile have an exclusive field 
of their own. For in literature sentient emotional behaviour of some sort 
or the other will be attributed even to inanimate objects in nature and 
figures like the simile will have no scope at all left to them uncovered by 
rasavad-alahkara. If on the other hand they deny such attributed senti- 
ment the name of rasavad-ahnkdra, they will be branding some of the 
best examples of rasa as ra^a-less, exposing themselves to the charge 
hat they are lacking in taste. They are thus concerned by the two 
horns of the dilemma. The only way out is to distinguish primarily 
beautiful rasndi which is dhvani from rasddi subserving another element 
in the poem and which is rasavad-alahkara. Thus in the new scheme, 
even other alahkdras like preyas of the early theorists will come to be 
designated as rasavad-alahkara only. 

Such a realisation of the vital role of rasadis entitling them to the 
rank of dhvani will help immensely in the revaluation of the other 
concepts also. It will at once stand out how gun:is stand apart from- 
alchkaras. The gunas though felt as inhering in sabddrthas really 
belong to rasas only in their variety. Some rasas like srhgara and 
karuna melt the hearts of readers and are styled madhura or soft and 
sweet. Some others like vira, raudra and bibhatsa rouse our hearts and 
are styled as characterised by ojas or brilliance. Besides these two, 
only one more guna is enough to explain the common effectiveness of all 
rasas and all racands and that is prasdda or lucidity. 

Anandavardhana dwells on the vyahjakatva or suggestive charm 
of each minute element in poetry like syllable, base, affix, termination, 
word, gender, number, collocation of compounds or otherwise sentence, 
paragraph, canto and whole work - only in relation to rasa-dhvani. 
From the minute attention of early theorists to parts of v5cya-vacafca, 
he turns out attention to the much more profitable task of analysis of 
vyahgya-vyahjaka from parts to the whole. He affirms that beauty so 
detected alone is the most significant aspect of beauty in poetry. If the 
vdeya aspect is exclusively taken into account, the only sginificant charm 
detected will be of prasdda-guna or lucidity in addition If we leave 
out vdeya also from consideration the only charm holding our attention 
would be alliteration and so forth.® 


3. rasMisamarpanasamarthyam eva naisargikam ^abdandm vi^esa iti vyanjakatvd- 
irayyeva tesam mukhyam edrutvam ydcakatvZirayZndm tu prasadi evZrthape- 
kfayZm te :Zm vi^eiah. arthZnapeksZyZm lit anuprZudir eva, DA, p. 360, 
halapriyl edn. 
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All this clarification by Anandavardhana is meant to render more 
cogent Udbhata’s idea that particular words alone are suited for parti- 
cnlsLT rasas. We are indebted to Abhinavagupta for citing Bhamaha- 
vivarana by name in this context (p. 358). To what extent Udbhata 
had gone beyond the early theorisings in his Bhdmahavivarana is 
unknown ; but it is clear that Anandavardhana was not fabricating 
anything preposterous or very new and which was not already hinted 
at in glimmering flashes of earlier thinkers. 

Only the implications of this general theory on poetic creation 
and critical appreciation remain to be glanced at in conclusion. The 
testimony cited in the Dhvanyaloka of the most celebrated Adikavi 
Vilmiki himself as unburdening his soka or sentiment of pathos through 
the outlet of a spontaneous outburst, namely sloka is more than clin- 
ching. It proves that the creative process is spurred into activity at all 
because of The spell of rasa or overmastering passion is an 

aesthetic experience to the core and is to be carefully distinguished 
from raw personal emotion familiar to all in life. Valmiki did not have 
the worldly and personal emotion of sorrow, when he saw the surviving 
bird crying piteously and wallowing in the blood of its mate just killed 
down by the hunter. In that case he would have just wept and acted 
like any one of us and not composed a rhythmic verse.* We thus come 
to the conclusion that rasa in poetry is alaukika or something quite 
unique impersonal and super-normal; something all sweet and beautiful, 
an end in itself, aesthetically satisfying. 


4. cf. ‘This intense constructiveness of vision goes beyond objects of physical 
sight. In Blake’s much quoted words ‘It can see the world in a grain of sand 
and Heaven in a wild flower.’ But however sombre the theme it brings to ihe 
artist no grief in the usual sense of the word. For grief disables, but this kind 
of vision einpowers. It has been said that God is a person who feels all the 
pain there Is in the world without being disabled by it at all. And thus much 
of divineness there is in a great artist.*’ C.E. Montague, A 'Writer's Notes oH 
his Trader p. 189. Penguin Books, London, 1930. 



Dr. SIDDHESHWAR VARMA 


PURPOSE - PHILOSOPHICAL AND GRAMMATICAL ~ 
IN INDIAN TRADITION 


1 . Introductory 

‘Purpose’ was an important pivot in which all Indian academic 
activity vary so closely. It was not only closely associated with the 
pursuit of the Ancient Indo-Aryan established four objects of life, but 
also with many philosophical and grammatical contexts. 

2. ‘Purpose’ in philosophical contexts 

Purpose was diversely treated in various schools of Indian Philo- 
sophy, some of which may be noticed as follows : 

(a) Purpose and object 

In the Nyaya School, Vatsyayana, in his introduction to Gautama 
1 .1.1, dQfinQs puTposQ (pray ojanaj as that urged by which one is acti- 
vated.^ But the pivot of the urge was to be some object which was 
either desired or avoided.^ He adds that this purpose pervades all 
living beings, all activities and all sciences,® and it is on this purpose 
that logic^ (■•examination of objects by proofs) depends. 

(b) Purpose and action 

According to Gautama, purpose is that with an eye to which one 
proceeds to act thus a man collects fuel for the purpose of cooking his 
food. Vatsyayana states in this connection that when one acts with an 
intention, either to attain or to avoid some object, then that intention 
is called purpose,® as it is a cause of action. 


1. yam artham adhikrtya pravartate tat prayojanam, Nyaya-sutra (NS), 1.1.24. 

2. yam artham abhJpsan jihdsan vd karmdrabhate, on NS. 1.1.1. 

3. tendnena sarve prdninah sarvdni karmdni sarvd3 ca vidyd vydptah, ibid. 

4. taddsraya^ ca nydyah pravartate. kah punar ayarn nydyah ? pramdnair artha- 
pariksanarti nydyah, ibid. 

5. NS 1.1.24. See note I above. 

6. See note 2 above. 
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(c) Determinants of purpose 

What produces purpose ? According to the author of the NyUya- 
vartika, some say that the four ideals of Dharma^ Artha^ Kama and 
Adoksa drive people to action^, but according to the author of the 
Nyayakosa^ it is for attainment of happiness or avoidance of pain that 
living beings act". The Tarkapradipikn ultimately traces purpose to 
desire - desire either to attain or to avoid something.* 

(d) Ideals of purpose 

Some authorities have formulated diverse ideals of purpose, e g , 
freedom from any condition whatsoever*®, and independence of others’ 
desires. 

3. Various aspects of purpose according to the Vedanta School 

The Vedanta School has studied purpose from various points 
of view - 

(a) Purpose^ its close connection with knowledge 

According to the Vedantaparibha^^\ purpose is that, which, if 
known, is desired to be known. This view evidently neglects those 
objects, as a serpent, which we know, but which we cannot desire. 

(b) Purpose as an idealized concept 

Purpose, according to the Vedanta school, is twofold, primary 
and secondary. Primary purpose?* is that which is above pain and 
pleasure, while the commentary Sikhamcn< further defines primary 
purpose as that which is free’* from any conditional stage like Dharma. 

The primary purpose includes the retention' of that’ which is 
already- attained, namely 'supreme self-realization’.**’ 

4. True purpose identified with immediate knowledge 

Another feature of purpose, according to the Vedanta, school, is 
immediate knowledge," i.e. knowledge not dependent upon any book 
or word. 

7 atra varttikakara akuh, dharmarthakamamoksaiah prayujyata iti kecit. Quoted 
by Nyayako^a^ p. 572. 

8. vayam tu pa&yamoh^ sukhaduhkhaptihanihhyam prayujyata iti, ib*d. p. 572. 

9* sadhyatayecchSvisayah, yathd sukham duhkhahanU ca prayojanamy ibid. p. 572. 

10. (a) prayoyanasya mukhyapam nirupadhtcchdyisayatvam^ 

(b) itarecckanadhinecchavisayatvam. Works like Citsukht quoted by Nydya^- 
koia, p. 572. 

11. yad avagatam sat svavrttitayesyate tat prayojanam, Dharmaraja: Vedanta- 
paribhasa, p. 406. Bombay* S. 1968. 

12. sukhadukkhabhavau mukhye pray o Jane i ibid, 

13. tan mukhyam prayojanam atiriktadharmajhdndpeksam isyamanam gaunam iiy 
.. artheh, ibid. 

t4. l 0 ke apipraptaprdpti-parihrta-pariharayoh prayojanatvam drstam, ibid> 

^fnokso mpyah kirn tu aptah — Sankara. 
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5. Purpose realized only with the sensing of knowledge 

All real knowledge can be only sensed/® direct perception being 
denied to Logos or Sabda}^^ Consequently intuitional knowledge is 
called ‘immediate perception’ (mdnasa-pratyaksay\ 

6. Conclusion 

We notice in the philosophical data mentioned above, two types 
of concepts of purpose, namely realistic, as represented by the Nyaya, 
and idealistic, as proclaimed by the Vedanta school. The former view, 
it is hoped, will be more acceptable. 

7. Concept of ‘'purpose’ in the grammatical sense 

The concept of ^purpose’ in the grammatical sense is embedded in 
a number of words used in connection with the dative case, particularly 
in tht word abhipraiti ‘intends’ used by Panini in I. iv. 32. It is from 
the grammatical commentators that we can get some idea of the sense 
of purpose used grammatically. 

8. Purpose and Panini 

According to Panini/* the grammatical dative is that which the 
agent purposes by action. That Panini’s view of dative, although 
obviously pragmatic by his use of the word karana in the sutra concerned, 
was basically concentrated on Purpose, is manifestly indicated by his 
explicit use of abhipraiti^ ‘purposes’. This concept of ‘purpose’, as 
intended by Panini, has been thus explained by Pataiijali/® In Panini’s 
abhipraiti, the prefix abhi signifies ‘keeping in view’, the other prefix 
pra signifies ‘the original action representing all the succeeding actions 
secondarily performed in connection with the main action’, 

9. Purpose defined by the posterior followers of Panini 

While the posterior grammatical work Bhusana^^ defines ‘purpose’ 
to be the basic concept underlying the dative case, this purpose has been 
defined diversely from two points of view by the commentary Prabh ^ ; 
purpose, according to this work is (a) the object of that desire which 
is indicated by the point of the action implied by the meanings of 


15. indriya-janyatvarn jnananam praiyaksatvam ity arthah^karana-nibandhanam eva 
jnatianam pratyaksatvam na visaya-vHesa-nibandhanam, ibid. 

16. samvitsaksattve indriyajanyatvasyaiva proyojakataya na ^abda-janya’-j^anasya- 
paroksatyam, ibid. 

17. ^astra-drsti^sutram api brahmavisaya-manasapratyaksasya ^astra-prayojyatvad 
upapadyaU, ibid. p. 416, 

18. karmana yam abhipraiti sa sampradattamt Panini, I.iv.32. 

19. abhir abhimukhye vartate praSabda ddikarmani^ tena yam cabhipraiti, yam cabhi- 
praisyati, yam cabhiprdgad abhimukhyamatre sarvatra siddham bhavati, 

on Panini, I.iv 32. 

20. udde^ya^ ca caturthyarthah, Vaiyakarana^bhusanasara, p. 213, Benares, S. 2004. 
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various verbs*^^ (b) the object of that desire which is the basis of fruit 
generated by the action associated therewith”. According to the forn^er 
interpretation, the determinant of the purpose is the fruit. According 
to the latter, it is the desire itself. It may be presumed that the latter 
view, being more basic psychologically, will be acceptable. The com- 
mentary, Prabha explains that the thing given may be fair in certain 
contexts. Thus in the phrase : ‘the teacher gives a slap to the pupil’, 
the pupil is the basis of the fruit of action generated by desire.” 

10. The seat of purpose : a specific allotment 

Where does this purpose lie ? According to Nagesa,” in the 
utterance vipr^ya gam dadati the giving implies a purpose existing in that 
particular giving which concerns the Brahmin, that is to say, a specifi- 
cally allotted giving. 

11. Purpose indirectly connected with the fruit: Gadadhara’s view 

According to Gadadhara,” in a sentence like brahmomya gdfp 
dadati^ the object cow is desired because it is the basis or support of the 
fruit, the hrixhman^ya is intended because it is connected with the 
fruit”, so in Panini L iv. 32 the function of both the cases can be 
explained. 

12. Usage of the Dative in connection, with particuler verbs : Gadadhara’s 
view 

According to Gadadhara, ya] was, used in connection with the' 
accusative, but hu in connection with the dative. Thus he illustrated : 
rudram yajati hut rudrayajuhoti. He adds that both the verbs connote- 
the Deity’s pleasure ; suggests a pleasure with a mixture of esteem;; 
on the part of the offerer, but hu involves no such esteem, it is a mecha- 
nical offering.” 

13. Conclusion 

It will be noticed from the above data that according to ancient 
Indian thought, Purpose was inextricably connected with all activity - 
instinctive activity was inconceivable to ancient Indian thought. More- 
over, it was said to be the foundation of all philosophical approach^ 


21 r udde^atvam, tattad-dhdtvarthakarma^nisihaphala-niru pakatveneccha^visaya-^ 

tvam. 

22. uddeiyatvam, kriyayd yatkarma tat-sambandha-Janya’^phaldirayatveneccha-- 
vifpyatvam. 

23. vipraya gdm dadati tyddau viprdbkinnasampraddna-nisthodde^yatdnirupakam 
ddnam iti bodhak^ Laghumanjusd, p. 1262. 

24. Gadadhara’s Vyutpattivdda, Bombay, S. 1970. 
phaldirayatayestatvam eva hi karmatvam, ibid. p. 449. 

25. phalasambandhUayestatvam sampraddnatvam, ibid. p. 449. 

26. gauravita-^prJtiketu-kriyd yajyarthah, juhatyutsrjyddeh, ibid, pp, 456-457. 
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while the Vedanta School tried to sanctify purpose by associating to 
with spiritual self-realization and with all spiritual effort to escape the 
stage of pain and pleasure. 

The grammatical school, being more pragmatic, could not be so 
universal in its outlook. But even it ultimately traced purpose to 
human desire -- desire to avoid pain and get pleasure. So here we find 
a point of convergence common to ancient Indian philosophy and 
grammer. 

The question of usage in connection with the dative had begun 
to interest Sanskrit Grammatical thinkers, but no systematic investi- 
gation of usage in human speech was ever made. 




SRI JAGANNATH AGRAWAL 

GLIMPSES OF PATALIPUTRA IN THE GUPTA AGE 

The eye-witness’s account of the Indian metropolis by the Greek 
ambassador Megasthenese is quite welf-hnown to the students of Indian 
history. However we have been confronted with an utter paucity of 
information regarding this capital city of India, in the later period 
particularly during the glorious regime of the Guptas. The description 
given by Fahien is scrappy, and by the time of Hiuen Tsang’s visit the 
capital was already in ruins. The well - known works of Sanskrit lite- 
rature do not contain any thing more than a mere mention of the name. 
Thus, we had, practically no source of information which could throw 
some light on the grandeur and pomp of the capital of the Gupta 
empire. Quite unexpectedly, a flood of light has been thrown by two 
monologue plays in Sanskrit, the Ubhayabhisarika d.v?iX\x\o 2 Ln(i Dhurta^ 
\itasc mvada of Isvaradatta, which had reinined in oblivion for a long 
time. The manuscript containing these plays was discoved and pub- 
lished in 1922 by M. Ramakrishna Kavi and S.K. Ramanatha Sastri, 
under the title CaturbhAtfi,^ as the number of Bhdnas (monologues) in 
the manuscript discovered by them was fv.ur. An anonymous verse 
found at the end of one of the Bhanis, describes the talent of their 
authors as far superior to that of Kalidasa®, The language of these 
plays is so sweet and so fluent that it has been described as the ambrosia 
of Sanskrit prose by such an eminent authority as the late Prof. F.W. 
Thomas of Oxford.* The internal evidence of the plays makes it appa- 
rent that th^y were written at a time when the people vividly remem- 
bered the prosperous rule of Kiimaragupta I. 

The two Bhanas named above, contain some very vivid pictures 
of the great metropolis of the Gaptas and afford quite a few glimpses of 

1. A much improved and annotated edition has been brought out by Drs. Moti 
Chandra and V.S. Agrawala. 

2. vararucir i^varadattah ^yamiJakoh iudrakai ca catvarah j 
ete bhandn bahhaniih ka ^aktih kalidusasya / / 

Centenary supplement to JRA.S, 1924,36; JR AS, 1924, 262 ff. 


3 . 
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the gay and colourful life in this capital city. The UbhayabhisSrika 
contains the following charming description 

/ kusumapurarajamargasya parU srih. iha hi, susiktascm nrstoc-* 
cavacakusumopahara anyagrhanam v^sagrhayante raithylh nanavidha- 
ndm panyasamuddydnam krayavikrayavydprtajanena sobhame 'niardpc^na- 
mukhdni, brahmoddharana -samgita-dhanurjydghosair anyonyam abhi- 
vydharanitva dasamukhavadandntva prdsddapahktayah kvacid udghd- 
titagavdk$?su prdsddameghesu rathydvalokanakutuhaJd hbhanie pramadd^ 
vidyutah kaildsaparvatdntargatdh ivdpsarasah. api ca prava^ahaya-- 
gajarathagatd itastatah paricalantah sobhante mahdmdtramukydh. laru^ 
najananayanamancharanasamarthds cdrulildh sthdnavinyasthabhusanah 
surmagarayuvatisriyam apahasantyah paricaranti presyayuvataych sarva- 
jananayanabhramarair dpiyamdnamukhakamalasobhd rarhydnug^af drtham 
iva pddapracdralildm anubhavanti ganikd ddnkah. kim bahund, 

sarvair vitabhayaih prahrstavadanair nityotsavavydprtaih 

srimadratnavibhusandhgaracanaih sraggandhavastrojvalaih / 

krtddsaukhyapardyanair yiracitaprakhydtandndgunair 

bhumih pdtaliputracdrutilakd svargdyare sdmpratam // 

‘*Oh wonderful ! This transcendent beauty of the royal-road of Kusu- 
mapura. Here indeed the streets which are exceedingly well swept and 
sprinkled and have been proffered flowers of different varieties, look like 
the bed-chambers* of houses of other places. Th-e enirance.^(of the shops) 
in the interior of the market look fine with the peopK- busy in the purchase 
and sale of commercial stores of various kinds The rows of mansions 
resounding with the recitation of the sacred hymns, the notes of musi- 
cal concerts, and the twanging of the bow-string, look as if speaking 
to each other, like the mouths of Havana. In some places young ladies 
of infatuating beauty, who have opened the windows of their mansions 
out of a curiosity to have glimpse of the street, look splendid like the 
flashes of lightning in a cloud and are a match for the d.vine damsels 
occupying the mountain Kailasa. The Chief Officers riding on excellent 
horses, elephants and chariots moving to and fro add to the beauty of 
the scene. Young maid servants having charming sportive movements, 
and putting on ornaments at the right positions, and capable of attrac- 
ting the eyes and minds of young men, mocking at the beauty of the 
excellent damsels of the city of the gods are going about. The grown 
up daughters of thehetaera, the beauty of whose lo^us like faces is 
being gulped in by the black bees in the form of the eyes of all people, 
are enjoying a stroll as if to bestow a favour on the street. In short. 
This land (comparable to a lady) having the charming forehead mark 

4. Motichandra and V S. Agrawala, ^rngdrahata, 124-125. 

5. Vdsagrha is the best decorated room in the house. 
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in the form of Pataliputra, is a veritable heaven. Here all the people^ 
are free from fear, having joyful faces, and are constantly engaged in 
festivities. Their bodies are adorned with resplendent jewels, and 
they look bright with the garlands, scent and raiment. They are prone 
to a life of sport and pleasure and their various fine qualities are framed 
afar. 


In the foregoing description, not only do we get an account of 
scrupulously clean and neat roads of Pataliputra bedecked with flowers, 
its high mansions, its markets with their abundant stores of all com- 
modities, but the writer has also graphically painted the gay and rich 
life of the people who knew no worries or hardships and were the fortu- 
nate citizens of a rich and prosperous state. 

The second of the Bhanas, the Dhurtaviiasamvada of Isvaradatta, 
speaks of Pataliputra as the city par excellence. Its account runs as 
follows : 

^sthdne khalu kusumapurasyananyanagarasadrsi nagaram iry avisesa- 
grahini prlhivysm sthitd kirtih bahuni khalv asya purasya grhany 
ucchrdyavanti penyasamuddyaj janabahulyac ca tamsian smrddhivisesQn 
drspa vismayate janah-tatra ko vismayah. santi hy anyany api smrddhU 
nianti purani, ye tv asya nissadhdrand gvnds tan vaksydmeh^ tathd hi- 

datdrah sulabhah kala hahumata ddksinyabhogydh sfriyo 

non matt a dhanino na matsarayutd vidydvinita nardh / 

sarvah kistakathah parasparagunagrdhi krtajno janah 

sakyam bitch nagare surah apt divam samtyajya lubdham sukham^ 1 1 

“Kusuinapura, has rightly established on this earth, its fame which is 
iiot shared by any other city - on account of which its mere mention as 
the city (nagaraj without the addition of any qualifying epithet (conveys 
the idea). Many indeed are its houses (adorned with) lofty pillars. 
People are struck with wonder on seeing the various aspects of its 
prosperity revealed by the huge quantities of the commercial goods and 
the crowds of people. But what is there to feel surprised? There arc 
other prosperous cities too. Indeed, we shall describe those of its 
characteristics which are unique. 

^It is easy to find charitably disposed persons. Fine arts are 
highly valued. Wemen are treated with chivalry. The rich are not 
intoxicated. The people though highly educated are free from jealousy.’ 

6. Motichandra and V.S. Agrawala, &rhgarahata, 69-70. 

7. Compare how Bhartrhari complains of the jealousy of the learned critics 
when he says boddharo matsaragrastah. 
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Every one speaks in a cultured manner. People appreciate each others 
merits and are grateful. My friend, it is possible even fen the gods to 
find happiness in Pataliputra, having given up the heaven". 

The foregoing extracts paint a vivid picture of this city par 
excellence. The neat and clean roads seem to have been a marked 
feature as we find repeated references to the same. Besides what has 
been said above, we find one more statement to the same effect, namely 
‘it was not necessary to wash the feet after a walk on the roads of 
Pataliputra, which excell even the terraces of mansions’.*' How the 
surging crowds of people jostling about in the streets, behave in a most 
cultured manner is described as follows : 

ayam hi tavad atyakirnajanatays praklrnaHcivnJaya iva salHanidhih 
subhimadarsano ^sukho ^vagdhitum kusumapurardjcmdrgch iha hi, 
yo mdm pasyati satvaro ^ pi na k at ham cchrtva praydty any at ah 
samhddhe ^pi dadsti cdtaram asau sarvah prahrsto Janah / 
kascin ndiiciram vilambayati mam kdryatyaydsahkaya 
lokajnaih purusair aho puravarasydptam yaso laksyate^ // 

“This high-street of Kusumapura is very difficult to pass through 
on accoui^t of being too much crowded by people, and looking agieeably 
grand, like the ocean with a circle of spreading waves, difficult to cross, 
and looking frightful. Here, indeed, he who sees me, although in a 
hurry, does not go away (suddenly) breaking up the conversation. Even 
in the crowd he makes room for me. All people look cheerful. Nobody 
detains me, for long, (thinking) I may be on an urgent errand. The 
ample fame of this excellent city is visible through its people who are 
adepts in worldly ways". 

In this manner the two Sanskrit monologues, not only present a 
picture of the city, but also throw welcome light on the liigh culture of 
its inhabitants. It was perhaps for this reason that Pataliputra was 
known in common parlance as the city (nagara) and has been so referred 
to by Vatsyayana the author of the Ksmasuira. 


8. kusiimapurarajamargo nispahkataya harmyatalany api atiS'ete, 
jirhgarahata, p. 89. 

9. ibid. 74-75. 



SRI D. SATYANARAYANA 

ARE ANANDANUBHAVA AND GANGAPURI 
BHATTARAKA IDENTICAL? 

I. The New Catalogus Catalogorum enters Anandanubhava and 
Gangapuri Bhattaraka as two different key entries and does not make 
any reference to their identity. In a note albeit on commentator the 
editor adds : ^Tatparyadipika on Padarthatattvanirnaya of Ananda- 
nubhava’ thereby making Gangapuri to be the author of the Tstparyadt^ 
pika, a commentary on the Padarthatattvanirnaya. The learned editor 
also refers to the English introduction of A Descriptive Catalogue of 
Manuscripts in Jain Bhandars at Pattan compiled from the Notes of 
C D. Dalai by Lalchandra Bhagawandas Gandhi, The relevant 
portion reads as follows : 

Paddrtharattvatatparya-dipika by Anandanubhava, pupil of 
Narayana Jyoti with the commentary Mitaksard otherwise called 
GahgdpurP\^ 

In the New Catalogus Catalogorum under the caption Anandanu- 
bhava two entries are given. a) Anandanubhava the author of 
1) Istasiddhivivarana, 2) Nydyaratnadipavali and 3) Padarthatattva 
nirnaya, b) Anandanubhava : 1) Nydyasdratippana, 2) Nyayakala^- 

nidhi-z. commentary on Bhasarvajiia, 3) Rasadipika and 4) Vedanta- 
candrika. The learned editor justified his entries by stating that this 
author b) was a disciple of Anandanubhava and different from the 
author of the Padarthatattvanirnaya, 

IT Dasgupta also maintains two different entries under the 
names of Gangapuri Bhattaraka and Anandanubhava. He states : 

“Thus Anandapurna d. 1600) who commented on Sriharsa’s 
Khandanakhandakhddya wrote the Nyayacandrfka in four chapters 
refuting the views of Nyaya, Mimamsa and Yaisesika. Anandanubhava 


1. Vol. I, Intro, p. 45. 
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pupil of Narayana Jyoti who lived probably in the same century wrote a 
similar work called Padarthatattvaniripaya^\* Again he adds- 

“It is probable that Gahgapuri Bhattaraka also lived earl er than 
Anandabodha as Citsukha points out^ must have then lived either 
towards the later part of the tenth century or the first part of the 
eleventh century. It is not improbable that he may have been a senior 
contemporary of Anandabodha. His work Padsrthatattvanirnaya was 
commented upon by AnandajiTana’".* 

It is a fact that Anandajnana has commented upon the Faddnha* 
tattvanirnaya and the manuscripts of the commentary are available at 
various Manuscripts Libraries. 

The Siddhdntalesasamgraka of Appayya Diksita quotes the views 
of the Padarthatattvanirnayakara as a representative of causaiion theory 
of a new Advaitic subschool, wherein both Maya and Brahman taken 
together are the material cause of the universe.* 

Suryanarayanasastri in a note on the Fadarthatattvanirnaya adds 
further information as follows : 

^"Fadarthatattvanirnaya by Anandanubhava, disciple of Narayana 
Jyoti attributed by Dasgupta to Gahgapuri BhattaraKa second half of 
the tenth century or first half of the eleventh century’’. 

Tripathi in his edition of Tarkasamgraha by Anandajiiana attri- 
butes authorship of the Fadarthatattvanirnaya to Gahjapuri" Bhattaraka. 

Gahgadharendrasarasvati in his Advaitaveddntasuktimanjari prefers 
to call tattvanirnayakrnmatam} The Sirasvati Bhavan Library of the 
Varanaseya Sanskrit Viswavidyalaya, Varanasi enters both the Fadar- 
ihanirnaya manuscripts (Nos 30159 and 31777) under the name of 
Gahgapuri Bhattaraka, Both the manuscripts are incomplete and there 
is no colophon to ascertain the authorship. But in the manuscript 
bearing No. 30159 the name Gahgapuri is written on the first folio and 

the letters 3 . are repeated in each folio suggesting that on expan- 
sion these letters mean Gahgapuri. 


2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5 . 


The History of Indian Philosophy, vol. II, p. 57, i. 16 in fn. 
ibid. p. 50. 

Acyutagranthamdld, p. 74- 

M 1.24. 
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Now let us consider about the other work of the author, i.e. 
Nyayaratnadipavali wh.io\L\i2iS also been commented upon by Ananda- 
jnana. 


The Nayanaprasadini of Pratyaksvariipa Bhagavan a commentary 
on the Tattvapradipikd of Citsukha has referred once the name of 
Gahgapuri Bhattaraka and twelve times the name of Nydyaratnadipavali, 
The Bhdvadyotanikd of Sukhaprakasamuni another commentary has 
also referred to Gahgapuri Bhattaraka and the Nyayaratnadipdvali at 
sixteen places.® 

There is no doubt that the author of the Padarthatattvanirnaya and 
Nydyaratnadipavali is the same. The Author of the Padarthatattvanirnaya 
has mentioned his other two works there, i.e. the Nyayaratnapiddvali 
and Isiasiddhivivarana. In the Nydyaratnadipavali he has made a 
reference to Istasiddhivivarana. The New Catalogus Catalogorum 
states that Prof. Hiriyanna in his edition of Istasiddhi traces passages 
common between Nyayaratnadipdvali and Isiasiddhivivarana but nothing 
of that sort couM be found out in the edition published as 65 of GOS. 

The colophons of all these manuscripts read the author as 
Anandanubhava, disciple of Narayana Jyoti but some manuscripts 

have 3 . superscribed at the title and the opening folio. 

The theory of Paddrthatattvanirttaya as summarised by Dasgupta 
in his History of Indian Philosophy, (vol. IT, pp. 50-51) does belong 
to the text of Padarthatattvanirniya. As a matter of fact Dasgupta has 
quoted the passage from the Siddhantalesasamgraha which gives the 
views of Padarthatattvanirnaya and not from the Padarthatattvanirnaya* 
It reads : 

“His (Gahgapuii Bhattaraka’s) work Padarthatattvanirnaya was 
commented upon by Anandajiiana. According to him both Brahma 
and Maya are to be regarded as the cause of the world. All kinds of 
world phenomena exist and being may therefore be attributed to them; 
and being is the same whatever may be the nature of things that exist. 
Brahman is thus the changeless cause in the world or the vivarta-kdrafw; 
but all the changing contents or individual existents must also be 
regarded as products of the transformation of some substance and in 
this sense Maya is to be regarded as the Parindmi-karana of the world. 
Thus the world has Brahman as its vivarta-karena and Maya as its 
parindmi-kdrena. The world manifests both aspects, the aspect of 
changeless being and that of changing materiality; so both Ma>a and 
Brahman form the material cause of the world in two different ways 


6. cf. pp. 5, 7, 38, 43, 51, 53, 55, 59. 71. 78, 79, 80, 87, 87. 244, in MT. 5203. 
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{brahmamayacetyubhayopadanam; sattvajddya-rupobhaya-dharmSnugaty 
upapattis ca), Tarkaviveka and Siddhsntaviveka are the names of two 
chapters of this book giving a summary of Vaisesika and Vedanta 
philosophy respectively. The view of Gahgapuri in the Padartiiatattva- 
nirnaya just referred to seems to have been definitely rejected by 
Anandabodha in his Pramunamdla^ p. 16^\ 

Asutosasastri in his book Vedamadarsana-Advaitavada (vol. I, 
p 271) maintains Gahgapuri Bhattaraka to be the author of Paddrtha- 
tattvanirnaya possibly on the strength of Dasgupia’s authority. 

The Pramdnamalas criticism of joint causality is not of much 
help in ascertaining the authorship. The Nayanaprasadinl a commentary 
on Citsukhi has quoted the name of Gahgapuri Bhattaraka or to be 
precise ascribed a view to him though not named in the text. Let us 
compare the relevant text in the Nayanaprasadinl as also in the 
Nyayaratnadi pavali, 

ffg 1 

The relevant text referred to 
in the Citsukhi reads as follows • 

fif I 

The two passages read almost like identical passages. There is no 
reason to disbelieve the passage referred to Gahgapuri Bhattaraka and 
found in the NySyaratnadipavali of Anandanubhava is the passage 
meant by the author of Tattvapradipika (TP), 

There are a few more passages referred to as belonging to 
Nyayaratnadipdvali (NRD) or Ratnadipavali or Nyayadtpavali. 


7. Nayanaprasadinl, pp. 13-14. Edited with Hindi translation by Yogendrana- 
ndaji, Varanasi. 

8. Nyayaratnadi pavali, p. 116. Published by Madras Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library No. CLXVI. 
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They are as follows 


TattvapradipikS 





srfrriP3;i ^ 

sfspW: qwri^ f| Sf^: 


=^r35?l^?TR^ ?T[sq?!T 

?wcr#T ^ !si^»TFTcrR^q5Rra; 


i’ 


NySyaratnadipavali 

5R5T5r:, 

I ff 

if^rqtmciT I 
fR^W^fr il srfe: I 

^ff^RqiTljrsTFr f^l^gsTf^- 
%5T 1 sif^»TRT^ I 
5rq5r?T>i:si?isff^'f^5T Ji^f^- 
q^i 31^ ^ 5T »Ti5t ^- 
?nsR^ i'® 


q^7q5^*Rf'T%R # ^FTrs^^i 
m 5tq;^ - ^RmPcr i 



lfd i“ 





5s2irf^qr?jJi%5rq;gpTf 
^rsrqM^ %3;, ^Rifq ^- 
% I aT’sqPT- 

sTfs^Rq^l: ^i^t^^P5R!r 5f%5r- 

i“ 


qr 52?fcf^ 

JI%qtS5I ^R»Tqctt^%T, q^- 





q^ i” 


km 


9. Citsukhl (TP), p. 10. 

10. NyayaratnadipavoJi (NRD), p. 117. 

11. TP, p. 106. 

12. NRD, p. 152. 

13. TP. p. 141. 

14. NRD. p. 175. 

15. ibid. p. 177. 
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V. 





f¥?r59T I 511 ^ 

M^^ir =^ 7 - 
^51 I ^ %R?I757q^ 1 3T^lf%- 
75^1 frrf^ §[cft2r: 1 
?r5^5[rTfiqiir=^{ERfp5^ i" 


srppm^r ^ 



mm j^r?ilgRT-5i^^isiwnTp^- 
5R# fRTSSriT^ I 

52if»i=7i^ m 

^75y4^if<^Tb<<i g[«frirmio2T- 


7^ Sf^4TfTr^*T5f 
i'' 

EI5T3|N2T[f^7^ 7^qt 

t ^ 

fir^7ow-TO i 

gp: , 3F73I^ 

q5iqf?cf% esi4?7 

ORIT =717^51 I g 1^- 

^I%77^1 31^7)515^1 
7)F7^ =7r%mfi^i a^7 ^ 
^ f7tr7DrF72i^ 1 grfr f§;^>T: 

7i^: 3icpfq^ 5Tf^=7^7^^l"* 

7?lf7 T^STTir^SI?^ f 
^-Ji<3^7715isi#^’3; I 5ISTTf7 ^ 
1 5I7)73iir7ct: 77iT- 
=7^?^%i7gFi; I 75^ 5PT- 
f7ftrsr4 7m 7:^m:7755%ft 

*\ so 

VTTT:! 

TTTM ^R^m^FTT^Tg, RSfr- 
?Tf^ fRTjSfiT^TT^j; , 
^IFFTT^I ^73I#7 52dR=7r^ 
^ ^RTSBriMgT)^ I 
57T^t7 m- I ^stFIRF?^- 


16. ibid. p. 178. 

17. TP. pp. 150-I5I. 

18. NRD. p. 82. 

19. TP. p. 190. 

10. NRD. p. 140. 
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*TRi5r1% 

fR5q%: iPTRRi^sfe 

fT innsqfw 

^Ffs^rf^; I arr^ 

’^Tsr 5^fH=^; I sR2?^R52T%M- 

^sR sFqrfcj %R^qr m ^ fH- 

STTHT l"" 

?T3 m 'Kf^^^'Tf^- 

I 3^1 srPTF^j 
ST'fTTfP^cI^ ?R^- 

^a- i” 

«?.. ?T5r% ^ ^- 

fjfsjBicRi^cf ^f^«RfRr%5ift£r5fi^ :! 

SflBW silf%eR4f5TiTm^ 

fsT^qjB^^ I ?rpr ^ flpRJT 5flf%: 

sffpM 1 

?n^: I jp=5f5l3^R%: 'T^ 
JTTf7 I ®Ifr- 

21. TP. pp. 205-6. 

22. NRD. pp. 43-44. 

23. TP. p. 2J7. 

24. NRD. pp. 36-37. 

25. TP p. 211. 

26. NRD. p. 53. 

27. TP. p. 212. 
oa Tuun. n. 39. 








52?!^: I aJT^ 5tc2JS[ffR5JiTfi5ir 
^ 5ijfH=gR: I § 5Rnfq 
^fH^'TT JfPT ^ 

ajcl: ^ ^sr: l“ 


?rstr RPTF^ 







^ Wraj TOT Jf 
^HT: 1 ^Rif%arFR5% 5ri%«R- 
^ 
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chKlJ1^4 T^qq ^ : I ^5 

ifw: ^r%^- 
m I ^ ^ 

>F5fT?Wr^sfv 

^F%^3T2r3r 5?!^ Tit r 

^ ^ ®R5 Wti??wiFJi^%- 

^JiRiiraTci; 3^?f2j?rftft 

5i%r: I ttr 

\ T- -frilt 5TTSc[- 


=^: I 3Tffg[#r^q 3%: ^TSIMT^l 
cr3[?fg:i sf3T2ifvri*tT#^rsfq ^ 
snt^FHr: ^ 


^5roit»th I ^Ror ^ 

3itt *T^^- 

»TFI%; ^T MTtl^la^T cfsuf'T 



s^srq^cj; i ttr 5»f- 
^«rrfkw 

t^^ir 

q#iT3 f^t, srqTr^, ^iqts?- 

fqqjRqRT i^^FRitft f 


Prom the parallel passages quoted above it is amply clear that the 
Tattvapradipika has reproduced almost verbatim in most cases from the 
Nyayaratnadipavali ascribed to Gahganuri Bhattaraka. The passages 
quoted here are all from the Nyayaratnadipavali of Anandanubhava. This 
comparison shall leave no doubt in any quarter that references made by 
the Tattvapradipika and named by the Nayanaprasadini have been to 
the same book and to the identical passages. It can now be concluded 
safely that Citsukha meant Gangapuri Bhattaraka to be the author or to 
be more precise the commentator Pratyagrupa idem ified the 
tnadipavali and Gahgapuri Bhattaraka as its author for Citsukha though 
Citsukha did not specity the authorship of the views quoted and 
criticised. 


29. TP. p 229. 

30. NRD. pp. 51-52. 

31. TP. pp. 231-32. 

32. NRD. p- 59. 

33. TP. p. 528. 

34. NRD. p, 289. 

35. ibid. p. 12. 
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Pratyagrupa Bhagavan the commentator of the commentary 
Nayanaprasadini on Citsukha’s Tattvaprndipika cannot be assigned to a 
date later than the fifteenth century since a dated manuscript of 
Nayanaprasadini inscribed as a.d. 1490 is available in the India Office 
Library. A tradition well prevalent in scholarly circle of the status of 
the commentator making Gahgapuri Bhattaraka to be the author of the 
Nydyaratnadipavali cannot be lightly dismissed. 

There is a curious verse in the Nyayaratnadipdvali and placed in 
the text without any context defensible. The verse reads like this : 

^ % 11 

The commentator Anandajnana has also accepted and recognised 
the place of this verse by commenting upon it out of context. Thus the 
verse was incorporated in the text by the author himself at the place 
where it is found today. What does it lead to? Has the author been 
anytime a victim of plagiarism ? 

At page 95 the text Tattvapradipika reads- 


The corresponding passage in the NyayaratnadipSvali reads as 
follows : 


1 




But the commentator Pratyagrupa Bhagavan has misled. Intro- 
ducing this sentence to comment upon he adds 

and the learned editor Swami Yogindrananda believes it to be a 
work of Ramanujamata®®. This poses a question. Can we suspect the 
dependability of the commentator on the naming of Gahgapuri Bhatta- 
raka though it is not the only source to believe Gahgapuri Bhattaraka as 
the author. 


36. Introduction, p. 36. 
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Appaya Diksita has quoted the views of Pedarthatattyanirnaya, 
The time of Appaya Diksita is accepted generally to be between 
A.D. 1520-1593 and by that time the author of the Padarthatativanirnaya 
might have earned a claim for inclusion of views in work like the 
Sidhantalesasamgraha. Appaya Diksita has not mentioned the name 
but says Padarihatattvanirnayak^rah. It can be inferred that he wanted 
to avoid the name. It might be that the authorship might have already 
entered into a frame of questionability. Since the commentator on the 
Citsukhi also belongs to the same period or earlier contemporary the 
riddle seems to be more intriguing. 

Two generalisations can i>e hazarded. The manuscripts of the 
Padarthatattvanirnaya having upto Purvapaksa-pariccheda or the first 
chapter have the name of Gahgapuri Bhattaraka and the manuscripts 
that are complete and have the colophon read Anandanubhava as the 
author. In the North Indian manuscripts libraries mostly the 
manuscripts are incomplete ; hence the name Gahgapuri Bhattaraka as 
the author. Is there any chance to suggest that the Purvapaksa portion, 
i.e.- the first chapter was the work of Gahgapuri Bhattaraka and the 
second or the Siddhanta-pariccfieda was written by Anandanubhava. 
This suggestion on the face of it, cannot be maintained since the 
authorship of both the books, i.e. the Padarthatattvanirnaya and 
NydyaratnadipElvali is assigned to both 

The Padarthatattvanirnaya on the causality of Brahman as referred 
to by the Siddhantalesasamgraha reads as follows ; 

I ^ JTI%qT3[Rfrrrcr 3 I ft 

I ==11 ft ft’W JIFNftoTT- 

The Nyayaratnadip'dvaU reads on the same topic as follows : 

ST I ffr^j^qr^JT^^qq^: i gsir - 

‘ ^ 3^ t^i^T > ‘ g 

fft I 

The commentator Anandajnana commenting on both the Padar- 
thatattvanirfiaya and Ny ay aratnadlp avail has not added any further light 
to this statement nor drawn parallel although the basic contribution of 
the author to the Advaita philosophy is to bring Maya to a constituent 
status along with Brahman to be the cause of this universe. The 
commentary reads : 
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Naturally the views of (a) Padarthatattvanirnaya and Nyayaratna-- 
dipavali are identical; (b) the PadSrihatattvanirnaya naming Nyayaratna-- 
dlpavali and Istasiddhivivarana as the works of the same author; (c) the 
quotations and views ascribed to Gahgapuri Bhattaraka and Nydyaratna-^ 
dipdvnli having found out in the text of the Nydyaratnadip^vali printed 
under the name of Anandanubhava it is safe to conclude that Anandanu- 
bhava and Gahgapuri Bhattaraka are identical. 




SRI SADHU RAM 

ELLOR A PLATES OF DANTIDURGA 

Saka Year 663 (A.D 742) 

Provenance : Ellora (ancient Elapura) in Aurangabad District, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Published in : S.K. Dikshit, EL XXV, 25 ff. 

Language : Sanskrit, in prose except for the benedictory and 

imprecatory verses. 

Script: Northern B:ahmi akin to some Valabhi and S, Gujarat 

plates. They are inscribed on one side only and joined 
together with a copper ring with a seal depicting Garuda 
sitting cross-legged. 

Date : Saka samvat 663, i3th bright lunar day of Asvina^ Monday 

(as read by S K, Dikshit), which is irregular, but 
corresponds to Saka 664 expired, namely 17th September 
A.D. 742. Mirashi read it as 463 and assigned it to 
Kalachuri era of a.d. 250-51. 

Object : Grant of Pippalala village in the district of Candanapuri- 

eighty-four, to Revadityabhatta and other Navasarika 
brahmcn^4S by the Rastrakiita prince Dantidurga, son of 
Indraraja and grandson of Karkkaraja. 

TEXT 
(First Plate) 

\ . i ^ [1*] - 

cr - ^ ^ - 
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^ [?t] - 7=^ - q - 

». fr - ^5? - ircwFRiifkqf^ - - [^* -] ^ [>*] 

^t^ - - 

'i. Iti^ (? - mT^ ^ 1^- 

W - 

^ m - Ei2[jrq - w - fiqf - ^ - 

SHT - (q:) - 'H - iTi:r?r®? - Jifr^iriFgTfsrqf^ 

*=. Rt (?) M - ^ - nf ; 

<5.. ^ - RFFcI - - Rf^RT - 

\ o. [:?.*] RRWfRRcR^ % fqf^cT W =R RRT [l*] 3^ - 

\ \ . 5Rqf%l^ 31^ - RT^ (^) R^ - 

^ tR^RiR^^^^frcR (-^R5R^^-R) =R ^'^RT =R?c[R3f^ - 

=^fM (^^) RTR JRR: [:*] RR^uft - 

^8. RjTlRffPTR - R[^[5f] - ?RTm [S*] Sr 4 - WfeR - 

I'i. R-ffR RRT RTT^r m [RT] [>] eft - 

(Second Plate) 

1%,. ^ Rf% - =R^ - R^R^RTfstr^rf^f (f^) Rt - 
RTefT-M^r^Fts^ iiJR - RRIT [s*] f»T - 

K^. (1) fRcq^r^ - JlfR [:*J RRlRTf^el: RT [:*] - 

RT^ [:*J 31 - . 

. «PeR - [:*j RSRf^R ^IRCT^R; [:*] RRT [s*] ^ [^ # 

(s^) ^s?f sTtJi - ;j - 

^O. qf^: (»TffR - ^q^ - ^mqf^O R^T - % - - W - 

^fRR - W-f^^R - 

RRSITR 3r^fr% [s*] 3R?eI5R [:*] qftqTRT^cISRaj % ^ [S*J - 
R - ^%FRIlcr - R^^rf^ (1%) ^RtTs (f^5) SIRTR RT [S*J 3 

%l3 ^ 
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^ [5T*J 5fi[|*] (err) |3[':qr^[|*] 

?f5 

^fjT (J^f) %f% I srpE^ (tTI) =31 

I'i. [^*] [II {] 5r'^^-s^-^f^[: i*] 

fsp (f)Barr^r fi; C^ei % [ir*] - 

^EFT ^«ifi|[:*J L7T(ifi?f»T: I 5?^ ?TS[T ^ ^ 

^ -75 - 

cf (^«3() [IR*] ?r 5.«>o 5. ^ [I*] 

(ijr) 5fT^ [qfsErr] fir^ (?) [i*] 

TRANSLATION 

Om. may it be well ! From the royal camp at Badarika. (There 
was) the Mahasamaniadhipati, the ornament of the Rastrakuta family, 
the illustrious Karkkaraja who had obtained the privilege of enjoying 
the tunes of five kinds of musical instruments. Favoured by his feet 
was (his son) the staunch devotee of Mahesvara the Mahasamantadhi- 
pati, the illustrious Indraraja who had acquired the privilege of enjoy- 
ing the tunes of five kinds of musical instruments. His son, (born) in 
the great family of Indraraja, which is as splendid, stable and impe- 
rishable as the mountain Meru, was the Mahasamantadhipati, the 
illustrious Dantidurga, bearing the title of Prihivt-vallabha and Khadg^~ 
vflf/okfl and having the privilege of enjoying the tunes of five kinds of 
musical instruments. He, who had won victory in the battle-affray 
swarming with countless troops of four tusked elephants, orders in full 
soundness of his health all the kings, feudatories bhogikas, visaya- 
paiis, and the Rastrakiit i Mahattaras and officials: “May it be known 
to you that while residing at Elapura and having regard to the other 
world and hearing about the great fruit (accruing from charity), I had, 
on the thirteenth (lunar day) of the bright half of (the month) Asvayuja^ 
bestowed the village named Pippaiala in (the district) Candanapuri- 
eighiy-four, on the Adhvaryu Revaditya Bhatta and Maula and Govisara 
oi Bhnradvnja-gotr a and hailing from Navasarika, after having bathed 
in the Guhesrara-tirtha and washed (their) feet with my own hand, for 
the purpose of maintaining the performance of the rites of bali, caru, 
vaisvadeva, ag’^ihotra etc,, in order to increase the merit and fame of 
my parents and myself. Whereto (the special privileges) shall be: 
(ij that it would be out of bounds for the irregular and regular troops, (ii) 
that all the resources (known and unknown) shall (hereafter) vest in the 
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donees, and (iii) that all the revenues shall (hereafter) be collected by 
the donees. This our gift should be assented to and protected by our 
descendants and by future kings and bhogapatis, con'^ d-ring that the 
world in essence is (fragile) like a reed, bamboo or plantain tree, and 
life (ephemeral) like a bubble of water. He, who, with his mind 
clouded by the darkness of ignorance, would confiscate this (gift) or 
assent to its being confiscated, shall be cursed with the five great sins- 
It has been declared by the venerable Vedavyasa ; "The donor of land 
stays in heaven for sixty thousand years. The confiscator or the abettor 
(of confiscation) would dwell for the same period in hell.(*l) "Those 
who confiscate the land-grants are born in the waterless wastes of 
Vindhya as black serpents residing in the dry hollows of trees.” (*2) 
“Land has been enjoyed by many kings like Sagara and others. The 
merit (of the grant) accrues to him whosoever is the owner of the land 
at different times”. (*3) Samvat 663, (the month) Asvayuja, on iho 
thirteenth bright lunar day, on Monday. This has been written by 
Kukkura, called Gavangababba. 

The Rctstrakiiias 

The term rastrakuta has no ethnic or tribal significance. Only 
an officer of a Rostra was denoted by this term. A Rast'‘a was a terri- 
torial division in which a kingdom was divided. The Deccan records 
of the seventh and eighth centuries make mention of Rastrakutas and 
Gramakutas, of which the latter was the Headman of a village. Both 
of them were exhorted to refrain from interfering with or disturbing the 
peaceful enjoyment of land-grants.^ 

Antroli-Chharoli inscription mentions a Rastrakuta family of 
Nannaraja beside mentioning the Rastrakutas separately.® Nannaiaja 
was the great grandson of Durgaraja, the grandson of Govindaraja and 
the son of Svamikaraja, ruling in Berar with capital at Elicpur. 
There is, however, no direct evidence to connect the Nandaiaja’s house 
with that of Dantidurga, but the identity of their Garuda seal and of 
the names of Nannaraja’s ancestors and Dantidurga’s predecessors 
and successors, raise a strong presumption that they belonged to the 
same house. Again, Karkkaraja II of the Antroli-Chharoli plates,, 
who was a contemporary of Dantidurga and ruling over, a portion of 
Lata which he claims to have conquered too, has a Garuda seal and 
the names of his ancestors similar to those of Dantidurga. This shows 
a close connection of Karkkaraja's house also with Dantidurga’s house, 
but their precise relation is not known.. 


Jl. EHD. p. 249. 

ELXI, pp. 2t6fr.;.IA. XVIII, pp, 230 ff 2. 
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Stock and nationality 

In their later records,® the ancestory of the Rastrakutas is traced 
to the race of Yadu, which suggestion may have come from an inscip- 
tion of Govinda III (a d. 808) in which his birth is claimed to have 
made the family -as invincible as the Yadu race by the birth of Murari 
(Krsna). The Garuda figure on their seals indicates that they were 
Vaisnavas like the Guptas. 

From Karhad and Deoli plates* of Krsna III, R.G. Bhandarkar 
made the suggestion thitthe Rastrakutii had descended from a family 
called Tuhga after the name of a king.® But this does not help in 
determining the stock and the original home of the Rastrakutas. 

Fleet derived the name of the Rathor Rajputs from the term 
Rastrakiita which family should belong to the Rajaputana-Kanauj 
country * But the Rathors, who were much later, might have been the 
descendents of such Rastrakutas as were left behind in North India 
during the northern campaigns of Dhruva I, Govinda III and Krsna III. 

Burnell’s theory that the Malkad Rastrakutas were the Telugus 
descended from the Reddi stock of Andhra,’ does not seem tenable ; 
for, the Ra^trakiitas had not come into prominence in that- country, 
nor did their expansion begin from Telugu speaking region. C V. 
Vaidya*' would make them a Maharastra family ruling at Elicpur, speak- 
ing Marathi and the ancestor of the modern Marathas. This view too 
ib unacceptable, 

Altekar has shown that the main line, which was later established 
at Malkad, has to be connected with the Rastrakiita family ruling at 
Elicpur. But the ancestors of Dantidurga were of Canarese origin, 
because Canarese was their mother-tongue and Canarese literatre 
flourished in their court.® According to him, the Rastrakutas were 
t’le descendants of some of the feudatory Rastrakiita families of Asoka’s 
time, the earliest forms of whose family name occur in his edicts as 
rathikas, ristikas, rastikas or ratrikas This view seems to be more 
probable. 

Political Condition of India before the Rise of the Rastrakutas 

It is necessary to review the political conditions prevailing in 

3. e.g. Sanjj Plates of a.d, 871. 

4 Ex. V, pp. 142fF.; Bom.Gaz. I. ii. 384. 

5. El, IV, p. 278. 

6. Bom. Gaz. I ii. 384. 

7. South Indian Pataegraphy, p. lO. 

8. HMHI. II. p. 249, Marathi edit on, 

9. RK. p. 21. 

10. ibid. p. 19. 
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India before the Rastrakutas rose to become a sovereign power. It is 
not known who succeeded Yasovarraan to the throne of Kanauj. In 
Bengal, Gopala I was ^trying to restore order in the ararchay that had 
followed the death of Sasahka and held that country in its grip for more 
than a century.” In the South, the power of the Calukyas was being 
weakened by their hereditary wars with the PaTTavas. The ancestors of 
Dantidurga were ruling over a portion of Berar” under the suzerainty 
of the Calukya kingofVehgi, Jayavardhana, who rose to powfer, must 
have captured some portion of Calukyan dominions in the North. In 
Eastern Kosola, Udayana was ruling at Sirpur near Raipur by the 
middle of the eighth century. The Giirjara house ruled at Bhinamf 
in Rajputana, and the other in Malva. From Sindh, the Arabs were 
carrying on raids on both this Gurjara houses as well as on th' k'rg* 
doms of Valabhi and Nandipuri.” 

Dantidurga - His Date and Achievements 

It was in the above political conditions that Indra T, the father of 
Dantidurga. began his political career. In c. 725 a d. Jayabhata TIT of 
Broach,” having made alliance with Mahgalarasa, theCaiuky.* king of 
the Gujarat Branch, conquered the districts of Kaira and Pancmahal 
from the Valabhi king Indra I, who was probably present at Kaira 
as a feudatory of the Calukya king of Vehgi, carried awav the princess 
Bhavagana. the daughter of the Calukya king of Gujarat, from the 
marriage pavilion [khetaka) and married her by the raksasa form of 
marriage.” As a matter of fact, the fortunes of the Ristrakut i family 
began to rise during the reign of Dantidurga the son of Indra I. Dan- 
tidurga*s victorious campaigns are described in a high-flown language 
in the Samangad Plates” (a d. 753-54) and Dasavatara Cave inscription 
of Ellora.” The i^resent Ellora Plates are the earliest record of Sakn year 
663 (acc. to S.K. Dikshit), executed on Monday, the 13th bright lunar 
day of the month Asvayuja (Asvina) which according to S.K Pillai^s 
Indian Ephemeries, is not regular, but corresponds to j7Th September, 
A*D, 742, i.e. Saka 664 expired.” These plates were issued during the 
time when Dantidurga still a feudatory of the Calukya king Kirtivar- 
man IT as is evident from his titles But his Samangad Plates show 
that he had gained independence before a.d. 753-54. He died childless 
and was succeeded by his uncle Krsna I. 

n. AIK. p. 44. 

12. According to Mirashi. they were ruling over Mulaka f modern Aurangabad) 
where the earliest inscriptions of the family have been found (POC. XV. Sum- 
mary of Papers, p. 98). 

13 . RK. p. 31. 

14. lA. V, p. 112. 

15. Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsa, El. XVIIf, p. 252. 

16. lA XT, p. 111. 

17. ASWI. V, p.92. 

18. El. XXV. p, 26. 
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In an attempt to decide the date of Dantidurga, the problem arises 
whether we should accept Dikshit’s reading of the date as 663 of the 
Saka era, or that of Mirashi as 463 of the Kalachuri era.*® Here D C. 
Sircar*® says that according to Dikshit’s reading, the reign of Danti- 
durga may be assigned to a.d. 740-755 (16 years), while Mirashi’s read- 
ing would extend his reign to about 45 years (A-D. 71 1-12 to 756). Even 
if Dantidurga had ascended the throne at the age of 15, he would then 
had died at 60 in the latter case. Sircar has drawn attention to a verse®* 
in an inscription on a pillar in the Ramalihgesvara temple at Ramesvara 
near Proddaturu (Cuddapah District, Andhra Pradesh) which says that 
Sahasatuhga (alias Dantidurga) died young. Hence, Dikshit’s reading 
of the date appears to be nearer the mark than that of Mirashi’s because 
Dantidurga would have been young at the age of 40 even if'he had 
ascended the throne at the age less than 25. Altekar” has put the 
accession of Dantidurga in r. 733 a.d. The precise date of his death is 
not known. Since hi^ successor Krsna I, was ruling in a d. 758, and his 
Samangad plates are dated a.d. 754, he would have died about a.d. 756. 

The present inscription describes him as having fought on the 
banks of the rivers Mahi, Mahanadi and Reva, and conquered the king- 
doms of KaSci, Kalifiga, Kosala, S*-isaiIa, Malava, Lata and Tanka. 
In later epigraphs, he is said to have seized sovereign power from the 
Calukyas,*® and broken the pride of all kings from Himalaya to the 
Setubandha in the extreme south.** 

Some of Dantidurga’s conquests were probably made during the 
period when he was a feudatory of the Calukyas. On that hypothesis, 
his achievements may be tentatively described in the following sequence: 

A few years after Dantidurga’s accession, Junaid, the Arab 
Governor of Sindh, who had defeated the Saindhava, Maitraka and Gur- 
jara kings, invaded Gujaiat. Vikramaditya II, the feudal lord of 
Dantidurga, and the Gujarat feudatory Pulakcsin Janasraya who 


I'i. POC. XV, Summary of Papers, pp. 97-98; JBBRAS, N.S., XXVT, pp. 163 ff. 

20. {Q opin^ih \) Kaviraj a Volume, pp.48>-82. 

21. tasmin sahasatahga-nama-nr patau svah-sundarX^pr art kite 

yate yuni divam divakara^samarp, ve^yeva laksmiis totah / 
tarn tvavapya bhujadvayena nibidam sam^lisya ramyair gimaih 
pritya prana-samarn dram ramayati irJkrstiardjadhipam // 

“When the young king SahasatuQga (i.e. Dantidurga), on being sought by the 
celestial beauties, went to heaven like the sun, then LaksmI, like a harlot, 
havine drawn the illustrious king Krsnaraja by her charming qualities and 
embraced him with both arms, enjoyed him long out of love as if he were her 
very life.” 

22. AIK. p 1. 

23. EL IV, p. 287. 

24. ibid. XVIII, p. 252. 
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succeeded to the throne of Gujarat, organized a common front to repulse 
the invasion Xhis seems to have been referred to in the Ellora Dasavatara 
cave inscription in the expression sandhu-bhupadhipan in which the 
word sandhu has been corrected to sindhu by Altekar In a grini fight 
near Navasari in a d. 738, the invaders were so thoroughly routed that 
they never dared invade Gujarat again. Vikramaditya II, the Calukya 
emperor, was so impressed by the heroism of his feudatories that he 
invested Pulakesin with title of Calukya-kulalcnkUra, Prthivi-vallabha 
and Avani-jan^sraya; and Dantidurga with Prthivivallabha and Khadga^ 
valokaJ^ 

Dantidurga®^ remained a loyal feudatory of the Calukya house of 
Vehgi for some years, and participated in the campaign of his overlord 
Vikramaditya II against Kanci and earned credit for his victory over the 
Pallavas, It may also be assumed that, on his return, he took part in the 
attacks made by Vikramaditya on the king of Srisaila. These nothern 
and southern campaigns gave Dantidurga much military experience, and 
he naturally became more ambitious. On the death of Vikramaditya in 
A*D. 747, he embarked on dig^vijaya, and avoiding any encroachments on 
the Calukyan empire, he is said to have wtp.d out the Gurjara kingdom 
ofNandipuri (Nand.dj and appointed his nephew Karkka to rule over 
the region.*® But according to R C. Majumdar, since Nagabhata I, the 
Gurjara king is acknowledged as suzerain by Bhartrvaddha, theCaha-- 
mana ruler of Broach, in a.d. 758 Dantidurga could not have conquered 
permanently the territory north of the Kim river, i.e. the old principa- 
lity ofNandipuri®*. Dantidurga also annexed the Calukyan principality 
of Navasari, and then turned his attention towards Maiva Having 
conquered it, he, along with other princes, performed the Hironya- 
garbhadana ceremony at its capital Ujjayini where he made the Gurj ira 
and some other kings act as door-keepers at the sacrifice.’'® 

Next he proceeded against Mahakosala of the Chatisg -rh division of the 
Madhya Pradesh and brought it under his sway. While returning, he 
defeated some local rulers in Kalihga. By these successful expeditions, 
the whole of Madhya Pradesh and Central and Sjuthern Gujarat came 
under his polical influence. 


25. EHD. p. 255 

26. AIK. p. 2; EHD, pp. 253-54. 

27. He is also sometimes referred to as Dantivarm‘.?n 11 (CA 248). A Dantivarman 
is mentioned m the Bharatavdkya of some MSS of Mudraraksasa^ where he is 
said to have defeated the Mlecchas and saved the eirth from their onslaughts. 
If the two be taken to be identical, it would help in fixing the controver<.ial 
date of VisSkhadatta, the author of the Mudraraksasa. 

2$, AIK. p. 2. 

2^. ibid. pp. 20-21 . 

30. Sanlan Pl<ites^ HIC, pp. 226-27, 
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Now Kirtivarman II, who had succeeded Vikramaditya II on the 
throne of Vengi, observing the rising power of Dantidurga with concern 
tried to reinstate the Gujarat family at Navasari. As Dantidurga refused 
to vacate Southern Gujarat, war ensued, and by some stratagem, Danti- 
durga overcame the Karnataka army without the use of weapons. By 
this victory, he became the master of the whole of Maharaitra by the 
end of A.D. 753, and assumed the full imperial titles of MaharSjSdhiraja, 
Paramesvara, Paramabhattaraka}'^ Kirtivarman however, was not en- 
tirely vanquished, and continued to rule the whole of Karnataka. Un- 
fortunately, Dantidurga’s triumphant career was cut short by his death 
some time before a.d. 758, probably in a.d. 756. Thus, his dream of 
overthrowing the Calukya power completely remained unrealized. 

Dantidurga was an astute statesman, a great strategist, an able 
military commander, clever diplomat and an excellent administrator. He 
continued to be faithful to his feudal lord as long as it suited to his inte- 
rests, but struck as soon as he found him grown weak by his wars against 
the Pallavas and the Arabs. The records of his uncle Krsna I”, who 
succeeded him give the credit of Calukya overthrow to Dantidurga, but 
later Calukya record,** attribute it to Krsni himself. It appears, 
therefore, that Krsni only completed the work of his nephew. 


31. AIK. p. 2. 

32. Talegaon and Bhandak plates, El. XIII, p. 275ff. ; 
ibid. XIV, pp. 101-102. 

33. lA. XI, pp. ISSlff. ; El. VI, pp. 242ff. ; lA. XII, po, 151ff ; El. I. pp. 52ff., etc, 

abbreviations 


AIK 

Age of Imperial Kanauj, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 

ASWI 

Archaeological Survey of Western India. 

Bom. Gaz. .. 

Bombay Gazetteer. 

EHD 

Early History of Deccan, A.S. Altekar. 

El 

Epigraphia Indica, 

HK 

History of Kanauj, R.S Tripathi. 

HMHI 

History of Mediaeval Hindu India, C.V. Vaidya. 

lA 

Indian Antiquary. 

JBBRAS 

Journal of Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society. 

POC 

Proceedings of Oriental Conference. 

RK 

RSstrakutas and their Times, A.S. Altekar. 
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NOTES 

1. (line 1) — It refers to the privilege of enjoying the 
tunes of five main musical instruments, namely a horn, a tabor, 
a conch-shell, a kettle-drum and a gong. In the South this privilege 
was allowed by the overlords to their feudatories of high rank and 
authority. It was rarely used by independent monarchs. In the 
North, however, this expression denoted the five great titles beginn- 
ing with the adjective mahat. 

2. (Une 2) — It was feudatory title. In Kannada, the 
superintendent of revenues (Accupannapadadhi^hayaka) was also 
sometimes called Mahasamantadhipati, 

3. (line 9) — Enjoyer of a Jaglr, also called Inamdar. Some 
explain the term as ‘ the head of a district ’ or the collector of the 
State’s share of the produce of lands (bhoga) (Bom. Gaz. I, pt. i). 
Also called Bhogapati. 

4. (line 9) — Governor of a district. 

5. (line 9) — ‘An elder of a town or village/ 

According to A. Stein, ‘ a chamberlain, or a village headman, or 
head of a family or community and a member of the village coun- 
cil/ ( Rajatarangini ) . 



Dr, K.S. RAMAMURTI 


, RASIKO NATAH 

The Upanisadic statement rasarn hy evdy am labdhvd ^nandi bhavati 
is well made use of by the Sanskrit Rhetoricians to establish that it is 
only the rasa embedded in a composition gives the highest pleasure. 
Evolution of rasa is clear in the sutra "‘vibhavdnubhdva-vybhicdri-samyo-^ 
gdt rasanispattih* of Bharata in his Ndtyasdstra, 

This Sutra does not speak of the person in whom the rasa resides; 
that is, whether it is in the actor or the spectator, or the character. But 
Abhinava Gupta commenting on this exposes the theories of his noted 
predecessors. 


Of the Alahkarikas that dealt with this problem it is well known 
that Bhatta Loilata, Sri Sahkuka, Bhatta Nayaka and Abhinavagupta 
are famous for their analysis. According to Loilata who lived about the 
beginning of the nineth century in Kashmir, abhidha^ is comprehensive 
enough to include any implication or suggestion. Sri Sahkuka who is said 
to have criticised the views of Loilata on rasa must have been a younger 
contemporary of Lollat He is believed to have been during the reign of 
Ajatapida, the king of Kashmir (a.d. 814-851 ). Bhatta Nayaka who 
differs from the Dhvani theory of Anandavardhana might have been 
in the court of Avantivarman and Sahkaravarman of Kashmir (a d, 
855-884). Abhinavagupta the upholder of the Dhvani theory and the 
famous commentator on the Ndfyakdstra of Bharata is the last gratest 
scholar who analysed the process of the development and enjoyment of 
rasa. 


All these four have interpreted the rasasutra - vibhavdnubhdva- 
vyabhicdri-samyogat rasanispattih of Bharata. Here samyoga and 
nispatti are the two main terms that required elucidation. According to 
Bhatta Loilata the wjrd samyoga is used in the sense of utpadya-utpadaka-- 
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bhava, gamya-gamaka-bhava and posya-posaka-bhava;^ and the word 
nispatti stands for utpatti^ abhhyakti and pusti. He says that sthdyi’- 
bhava is generated in the characters like Rama, in ihe presence of the 
alambana-vibhavas like Sita and the uddipana-vibhavas like the garden. 
This swells up with the aid of the side glances, etc, and final 'y deve- 
loped by the vyabhiedribhavas like smrti. This sthdyibhdva in this 
state becomes rasa. As such this rasa resides in the characters like 
Rama in the beginning. But when the actors imitate these characters 
on the stage, rasa appears to have been residing in the actors because 
of their skill in acting, like a rope which appearing like a serpent gene- 
rates fear in a spectator. This illusory rasa in the actor passes on 
to the spectators who enjoy it in an extraordinary manner. From this 
it is understood that rasa originally resides in the character only; but 
only appears to have been residing in the actor who is an adept in the 
field and then enters the spectator, i.e. the rasa resides only in the 
hero and no where else. Hence it is uipadya or janya or kdrya 
Vibhavas become utpddakas, janakas or kdrakas and the anubhdvas are 
gamakas. The sanedrins or vyabhiedribhavas become posakas. This 
means that the rasa is generated in the heroes like Rama on account of 
the vibhdva like Sita. This is indicated by the anubhdvas and deve- 
loped by the sanjdrins. Because the actor imitates these states, it 
appears as though he is possessing rasa which is finally transferred to 
the spectator. 

Safikuka who is next to Bhatta Lollata is his junior contemporary. 
He advocates that rasa resides in the actor but not in the character 
as Bhatta Lollata postulated. Hence rasa m this school is called 
anukartr -nistha but not anukarya-nisjha as in the case of Lollata. 

After Sri Sahkuka, Bhatt i Nayaka subjected this to a still closer 
examination. He feels that rasa neither resides in the character nor 
in the actor. But it resides only in the spectator If it resides in 
either of them it is not possible for the spectator to enjoy this. Here 
a doubt regarding the spectator enjoying the rasa arises on the. basis of 
the fact that the vibhavas like Sita. responsible for the development of 
rasa, are not the to the spectators and without the vibhavas 

there can never be rasa, as there can never be the effect in the absence 
of cause Bhatta NSyaka’s explanation for this is that rasa is twofold, 
(a) laukika and (b) alaukika. The laukika-srhgSra pertains only to <he 
Jaukika heroes. The heroes in the poetical works are not faukikas. They 
are a/a«kifcas and the rasa concerning them is ataukika. Though this 
alaukika-rasa is connected with the alaukika heroes it is only the lau- 
kika spectators that enjoy it. 

1 The sthZyl like rati ts generated {utpadya'i by the vibhavas {ut padakas)-, no- 
tfced igamydi by the anubhavas (gamakas) and developed ( pusta) by the 
vyabhiedrins {posakas^v. 
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A word has got three functions, namely abhidha, bhnvakatxa and 
bhojakatva or bhogikrta. The alhidha indicates only the verbal mea- 
ning of the word. The bhavakatva function indicates the sentiment 
of the word and the bhojakatva function helps the connoisseure to enjoy 
it (rasa),^ As soon as the function of the abhidha ceases the function 
of bhavakatva starts* This transforms the vibhdvas, etc., as genera- 
lised sentiments which is known as sadharanikarana, i.e , in this process 
Rama and Sita appear before the spectator as ordinary persons, rid of 
their individuality and sanctuous hallo, i.e. they become the ordinary 
hero ond heroine (This type of transformation is because of that func- 
tion bh'dvakatva) . At this state arises oneness between the hero and 
the spectator. After this function ceases the function of bhojakatva 
begins. The rati, etc., which are transformed into generalised sentiments 
become enjoyable to the spectator with the aid of this function bhojakatva. 
The bhojakatva function wards off the qualities of rajas and tamas of the 
spectator, when the satva-guna bubles up. In this state the rati, etc., 
that are real without any connection with the wordly objects take pos- 
session of the spectator. At the time of this blis? the mind possesses 
the qualities of dniti, vistdra and vikdsa.^ In this theory the word 
sainyoga means bhdvaka va and nispatti means dsvdda. The vibhd* 
vas, QIC., are bhojakas and rasa is bhojya. This is called the bhukti 
theory. 

Abhinavagupta who commented on the Dhvanydhka also is the 
last greatest analyst. His analysis is based on the quality vasand which 
is accepted by philosophers and others. Bhattanayaka did not speak of 
this vdsand, whereas Abhinavagupta bases his theory on this. This 
theory is known as Abhivyakti Theory. Abhivyakti is nothing but revealing 
what is already existing. The vibhdvas manifest the sthayibhavas like 
ra/f, etc., that he embedded in the reader or spectator in the form of 
vasand and this manifested sthayi itself becomes rasa. He explains this 
as follows : Sakuntala and Dusyanta are the diambanas for the rati. The 
malaya breeze and the moonlight are uddipanas. The tears are the 
effects (kdryas), lamentation, etc., are the concomitants (sahakdrins). 
These kararta, kdrya and sahacdrfns assume the technical terms vibhdva, 
anubhdva and vyabhicdri bhdvas in the parlance of a composition. This 
means that the hero and heroine like Dusyanta and Sakuntala mutually 
h'tcomQ dJombana-vibhdvas; moonlight. , etc., the uddipana-vibhdvas, the 
tears anubhdvas, and the lamentation, etc., the vyabhicdribhdvas. 

I 

Vibhdva is that which is associated with the action of vibhdvand, 

2. abhidha bhdvand canyd tadbIwgJkrtam eva ca^ Ndtya^dstra^ ch. VI, p. 277 
Gaekwod’s Oriental Series No, XXXVI. 

3. rasa ^nubhamsmrtyddivilaksanena rajaUamo 'nuvedhavaicitryabalad drutivistara- 
vikdsalaksanena sattvodrekaprakdsdnandamayanijasamvidvUrdntilaksanenat 
parabrahmdsvZdasavidhena bhogena parm bkujyata Uh ibid. 
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This action is responsible for making the ratU etc., that lie embedded 
in the form of vasana in the hearts of the sahrdayas enjoyable. It is 
only the hero and heroine that are responsible for the manifestation of 
/•j/f in the critics. Hence this action is vibhavann. That which pos- 
sess this {yibhdvanci) is vibhilva- To make rati, etc., which are 
in the form of vdsand enjoyable is anubhavana and which possess this 
(anubhavand) is anubhdva. To make rati, etc., spread over the 
entire text or composition is vybhicarana. That which possess this 
{vyabhicUrana) is vyabhicdri-bhdva. Vyabhicdri-bhdvas are also called 
sancdri-bhdvas. 

The sahfdaya is one who has got a heart equal to that of the 
poet and the hero.* As such the heart of a reader or spectator becomes 
a clean mirror (rid of the wordly possessions) on account of his constant* 
concentration. The vibhdvas, etc , that the portrayed in the compo- 
sition directly reflect in it, when there is the direct union between his 
heart and the heart of the hero. Those who are capable of attaining 
this are only the sahrdayas. When the sabrdaya witnesses these vibhdvas 
in the composition the sattva-guna in him is roused. Sattva is one 
that is free from the qualities of rajas and tamas. Because of the 
excitement of this sattva-guna, the vibhdvas that are in the form of 
vdsand in him get manifested, i.e., the vibhdva, anubhdva and vyabhi- 
cdribhdvas that lie in the form of vdsand in a s^hfdaya make rati, etc., 
appparent. By thinking of them again and again they become generr.- 
lized. 


At this stage the Sakuntala and Dusyanta of th'^ poet appear to 
a sahrdaya as ordinary lovers when his limitations vanish. This means 
that he forgets himself and this world. He does not think that he or 
any other is enjoying these ratis, etc. He experiences a bliss. All 
this happens because of the strength of the vibhdvas only. 

This bhdvand or experience is called the sddhtircntkarcna or the 
process of generalization (as observed above). In this process the 
spectator becomes one with the hero of the composition, when he expe- 
riences the rasa in this undifferentiated state.* 

As long as the sahrdaya thinks of these vibhdvas, etc,, in an uni- 
fied manner he dwells in this state of bliss. The moment he stops the 
chewing the cud of the vibhdvas this blissful state ceases. This enjoy- 


4. yesdm kdvyanuillanabhdsavaSdd vi&adibhute manomukure varnanlyitanmayU 
bhavanayogyatd te hrdayasamvadabhdjah sahrdayah, 

Abhinavagupt’ on Dhvanyaloka, p. H. Nirnayasagar edn. 

5. bhdvdbhinayasambaddhdn sthdyibhdvdms taVid budhah, NtdyaiZstra, 

VI. 33 and also its comment on this. 
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ment which is known as rasananda lasts till the existence of the vibha-- 
vas^ etc. This rasananda is akin to the Brahmdnanda. Brahmananda 
is absolute ananda whereas the rasananda is connected with the vibh^~ 
vas^ etc. 

In this theory the word samyoga means vyahgya-vyanjaka-bhava 
and the word nispaiti means abhivyakii. As such on account of the 
vibh'dva, anubhdva and vyabiedribhavas that are vyanjakas, the sthdyi 
becomes vyangya transforming into rasa. 

From an account of the above it can be clearly seen that there 
are three different types of analysis and explanations. Jagannatha 
Pandita the last greatest original rhetorician also seems to have favoured 
the views of. Abhinavagupta instating that rasa is sdmdjakanistha, i.e. 
rasa resides in the spectator.* 

r t 

At this juncture if we look back we notice that Sri Sahkuka has 
postulated the theory that rasa is nafanistha. A close investigation 
into the literature reveals that discussions and debates regarding the 
per«ons who enjoy this rasa and the process of enjoyment were preva- 
lent even before the beginnings of the Christian era. Probably it was 
the most accepted theory that rasa is ncianistha at the time of Patanjali 
which might be inferred from his example rasiko natah, Dealing with 
the Sutra rasSdibhyasa ca (Y, ii 95) he gives the example rasiko natch. 
The sutra deals with the matubartha (possessive sense) suffixes. It is 
enough if he gives the word rasika only to indicate that rasika is one 
who possess rasa. But he adds the word natch also there. From this 
it can be inferred that the view that rasa is nafanistha was prevalent 
during the period of PataSjali who is famous for his living expressions. 

We also understand from the siltra of Panini pcfrasnryasilalibhydm 

(IV. iii. 110) commented upon by Patanjali that the nata-sutra of Sila- 
lin' were known in that period. 

/ # 

From this we understand that Sri Sinkuka based his theory that 
rasa is nafanistha. According to him the spectator infers rati in the 
actor with the aid of the combination of vibhava, anubhdva and sahedri^ 
i/iava on the syllogism of logic.*' That is there is rati^ etc., in the 

6 astav eva rasa natyesv iti kecid a ucidan ! 

tad araru, yatah kancin na rasam svadate natah / / 

Rasagahgadhara, p. 135. Chowkhamba Vidya Bhavan Series, 1970. 

7. There existed three kinds of natas - (!) tailali or iailitsa (2) kr^Shi or 
jayajJva and (3) bharata or nata, 

Amarakoia, II. 10. 12, 

8. The logicians say that wherever there is smoke there is the inference of jBre. 
In the same manner wherever there is the combination of nbhava, anubhdva 
anJ sahcdribhZva there is rdti. 
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actor who is in the role of Rama, etc., and therefore there is rasa in 
him. This inference is not dry as the inference of but is 

made pleasant with the help of parafernalia and the language of the 
actor. The spectator enjoys the same sthayibhdva residing in the actor 
when he feels happy.® Therefore the rasa dwells in the acicr. In 
this theory the word samyoga of the Bharatasutra means gamya- 
gamaka-bhdva or jndpya-jndpaka-bhdva and the word nispiti means 
anumiti or Jnapti. Because of the vibhdva, anubhdva and vyabhicarl 
bhdvas which are said to be jndpakas the sthdyi, which is a jnapya, 
becomes rasa» Hence this is known as the theory of anumiti. This 
theory seems to have been developed on the ground known to Patailjali. 

Finally we conclude that all these theories which existed in bet- 
ween the eighth and sixteenth centuries had their roots in about 150b.c. 
though their entire texts are not clearly unearthed. 


9. {samyah-mithya-~sarn§aya-sMtiya~^pratitibhyo vilaksana citraturagadinyZyend) 
yah sukht ramah asav ayam iti pratltir asltU 


Ndtyaiastra^ ch. VI, p. 273. 




Or, M,S. NA RAY ANA MURTI 


BHARTRHARI ON 

^ViSESANANAM CAJATEH^ OF PANINI 


While commenting upon the rule visesananam cnjSfeh, Pa. I. ii. 52, 
Patanjali gives out the traditional interpretation before offering his own 
meaning. At first the rule I. ii. 52 is treated as an ancillary to the rule 
lupi yuktavad vyoktivacane (I. ii. 51) which enjoins the number and 
gender of the stem to the derivative, the taddhita affix of which is elided 
by lup by a rule.* For example the word panruldh meaning ^ the region 
where the people called Pancdlas live’ is derived from the word pancula 
by adding the affix an (IV. ii. 69) which is subsequently elided by the 
rule janapade lup (IV, ii. 81), So the word poncdla means ‘the region* 
and is represented by the analytical sentence pancdldndm nivdso Jana- 
padah Here the question is whether the derivative form should conform 
to the number and gender cf the referent of the elided suffix which is 
janapada or region here, or to those of the stem to which the suffix is 
added. The rule in question enjoins the addition of the number and 
gender of the stem. 

If the rule I. ii. 52 is taken as an ancillary to the rule I. ii. 51, it 
comes to mean that the rule is a vidhi (apurva-vidhi) enjoining the 
same number and gender of the lubanta derivative to the visesanas of the 
referent of the elided (lubartha). Thus in the expression panedia 
ramamyd bahvanndh the visesanas - ramaniya and bahvanna take the same 
number and gender of the lubanta, namely pancdldh. 

But this interpretation does not provide a substantial ground for 
the enunciation of the rule because even otherwise the same number 
and gender could be obtained on account of the anuvrtti of the 
word samdnddhikarana from the rule tatpurusah samdnadhikaranah 


1 . 


According to the canons of trrammar the pratyaya is pmdhdna or while 

the prakrti is an iipasarjana or vises ana. 
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karmadharayah (I. ii. 42)®. It goes without saying that in collocation the 
qualifier always agrees with its qualificant in nuinber and gender. Thus 
the visesanas of the lubanta also get the same number and gender 
without a special rule to that effect.® 

It is, therefore, suggested that the rule may be looked upon as a 
niyamQ’-vidhi restricting the transference of number and gender of the 
substance only to those yisesanas which are not expressive of jdtV or 
which are not indirectly connected to the derivative through a 
Thus in the expression pancdlah janapadah the word janapada does not 
take the same number and gender of the derivative because it is a jdti. 
Similarly in the expression pcncdlo janapado ran.cniyo bafivanrah, the 
visesanas - ramaniy a and bahv anna 6o not agree in gend rr and number 
with pancdldh because they are related through the jdiivdcaka. 

This explanation also docs not necessitate the rule because the 
Jdti wherever it is used as a visesana does not change its gender in con- 
formity with the visesja^ The reason is that the jdti invariably takes a 
particular gender and it does not forsake its gender till it becomes obso- 
lete.® ' For example in the expression badari iuksmakant tkd vrksahi the 
word vrksa ~ visesana of badari (fern) does not change its g^-nder.® 
Thus the restriction Could' not be maintained as confined only to those 
of the visesanas of a lubanta. 

Therefore against the background of these two explanations ihe 
rule does not show any definite purpose.'' Now Patanjali says that the 
rule indeed is indispensable and it purports to enjoin the transference 

2. ‘ tatpurusah samanadhikaranah * ity atah samdnadhikaranZnuvrtteh, Haradat a’S 

•Padamanjari {?yi) on the KZiikd, 1. ii. 52, p. 356. Pracya Bha'ratl Senes - 2» 
Varanasi, 1965. , 

3. samdnddhikaranatvdd vUesananam yuktavaabhavo bhavisyati\ Mahabhusya 
(MB). I. ii. 52, p. 86. Edited with K-iyata’s Pradfpa (KP; and Nagesa’s Udyota 
(NU)by Guruprasadasastri, Rajasthanasamskrtagranthama a No. 30, Benares 
1939. 

See also: 

lubanfavUesandnam hi lubarthasamanadhikaranatvat "lupi yuktavad* ity ane- 
naiva lubarthagatalihgasamkhyayoh siddhatvZt, Helaraja*s commentary 
praka^a (HP) on Vdkyapadl^a (VP). III. Vrtti, 134, p. 69. University of Travan- 
core Sanskrit Series No. CXLVIll. 

4. jatinivrttyartho yam arambhah, MB- I. ii. 52, p. 86. 

5. jatyarthasya cdyarn yuktavadbhavapratisedhah, tena jZtidvZrena yZni visesanZni 
tesam api yuktavadbhavo na bhavati, KZsika, I. ii. 52. d. 357. PrSc>a BharaiT 
Series - 2, Varanasi, 1965. 

6. avistalihga Jatih yallihgam upadaya pravartate utpattiprabhrty avinZ^an na 
tallingam Jahati, MB. I. ii. 52, p- 87. 

7. lupo 'nyatrapi jater yuktavadbhavo na bhavati. kvanyatra ? badari suksmakan^ 
taka madhurd vrksa itU ibid. pp. 86 - 87. 

na tarhi iddriim ay am yogo vaktavyah^ ibid. 
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of the number and gender of the substance (asraya) to the quality word. 
Thus he concludes without any further elaboration: idamtatra tatro- 
cyate- ^ gunavacandndm sabdandm dsrayato lingavacandni bhavanti" iti 
tad anena hiyate. 

What is Gunavacana? 

It is not easy to decide the exact sense in which the word guna- 
yacana is used by Patalijali. He himself states that the word guna has 
many meanings and Panin i uses the word in its popular senses also 
wherever possible.® With reference to its technical sense, the gram- 
marians adopt the Vaisesika definition and classification of guna but 
interpret them with their own notions. The Vaisesika gunas could be 
expressed by words in two ways; one, as an independent quality with 
out any reference, to its substratum and the other, as existing in an 
object as qualifying it For example the words rupa^ ‘colour’ and 
gandha, ‘smelF exprCNS the qualities as independent of the thing in 
which they inhere, e.g. candanasya gandhah or candanah gandhavdn. 
On the other hand the quality words like swA'/a denote their colour 
whiteness as existing in the substratum in which they are found. “ 
Hence in the expression sukloh pat h the word sukla denotes the white 
colour as existing in cloth. The distinction could be well represented 
by the fact that the compound candanagandhah could be formed from 
the analytical sentence candanasya gandhah^^ while the compounding 
is prohibited from the sentence brahmanasya suklah On the other 
hand the expression candanam gandhah is never found because gandha 
always stands for the quality and it is not used for the quality as exist- 
ing in a thing. Thus to convey the substratum it should take the pos- 
sessive affix matup as gandhavdn Therefore on the basis of the diffe- 
rence in function, the quality words are divided into two types. And 
from the contextual evidence of the places where the association of 
number and gender is justified by quoting gimnvacandndm sabddndnt 
dsrayato lingavacandni bhavanti, and the examples cited for illustration 
under the vdrttika- gLttavacanebhyo matupo luk under the rule V. ii 94,** 

9. For a detail dc'icription see K. Subramania Iyer: Bhartrharit the section 
on Quality, pp 264 - 273, Poona, 1969. 

10. ibid. p. 267. 

11. Cf. bhavati hi gunabhidhane guninah sampratyayah. tad yatha - suklah, krsna 
iti, MB. II. i. I, p. 26 

12. Cf. tatsthai^ ca gunaihlsasthigunaih] sasthii samasyata iti vaktavyam, brahmana^ 
yarnah, candana gandhah, patahatabdah, nadlghosoh, ibid. IL ii. 8, p. 181. 

13. Cf. yaddhlJam brahmanasya iukldh vrsalqsya krsna ity asdmarthydd atra na 
bhavisyati. katham asamarthyam ? sdpeksam asamartham hhavatUi, dravyu'- 
matrapeksyate dantch, ibiJ. p. 181. 

14. The elivion of matup is restricted only to a certain type of quality words is 
evident by the exclusion of the quality words like rasa, rupa, gandha and 
spar^a by the rule rasadibhya^ co, V. ii. 95 from the elision of matup. 
Thus rasavan, rupavZn and gandhavan as against Suklah or krsnah. 
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it could correctly be conjuctured that the word gunnvacana is used in 
the sense of such quality words like kukla (expressive of the quality *as 
existing in a substance as qualifying it). 

As the aim of the grammarian is to explain the forms of the 
language as found in usage by evolving or emplo>ing the notions on the 
basis of those prevalent with in the school of grammar or in other sys- 
tems of philosophy^ different types of explanations are offered to bring 
out the idea as to how the quality words like sukla used in such a way 
as kuklah patah, are referring to the quality as existing in a substance. 
Here he has to explain two grammatical aspects, namely 1) the deno- 
tation of the substance by the quality word, and 2) the association of 
the same number and gender of the substratum to the qu ility word. The 
rule visesananam cajateh (I. ii. 52) is interpreted as aimed at prescribing 
the second aspect. 

Bhartrhari elucidates what Patanjali has hinted at in his conclu- 
ding remark and shows how the rule has to be interpreted to squeeze 
out the intended sense from the rule and how the rule is necessar> for 
all the grammarians of different schools. 

At the out set it may be noted that the rule presupposes the gram- 
matical sanction of the denotation of the substance by the quality word 
like sukla which could be possible only by presuming samanadhikaranya 
or collocation between the quality word and the substance word, as it 
has been admitted in principle by all that the qualifier and the qualifi- 
cant in collocation denote the same referent, and both the words agree 
in gender and number. On the procedural side of the formal grammar 
as to how the quality word denotes the substance, two explanations are 
offered in accordance with the Vrtii paksa and Avrtti-paksa. While 
the V'rttUpaksa explains the denotation of substance by presuming the 
quality word' as a taddhita derivative, the Avrtti-paksa explains it by 
putting the quality word in apposition to the substance word in a sen- 
tence. 

Difference between Vftti and Avrri paksas 

The distinction of Vrtti^paksa and Axnti paksa is evolved on the 
basis of the difference between the meaning conveyed by the xritUpadj 
and its parallel, the vdkya}^ Eventhough the vr:// pada and 
expanded form of sentence carry similar sense there is a difference, 
that while the components of a vrtti-pada signify the referent in a gene- 

15. iha dvau paksau vrttipaksaS edvrttipaksa§ ca. svabhavata^ caitad bhavati vak yam 
ca ptatyayai ca^ MB. III. i. 7, p- 39. 

See also ; 

iha dvau paksau vrttipaksai cavrttipaksai ca svabhavatai caitad bhavati vak- 
yam ca yrtti^ ca^ ibid. IV. i. 82, p- 104. 
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ral way, a particular individual is denoted by the same components in 
a sentence. And the vrtti and vakya are of two different categories 
without any kind of causality between them The whole argument of 
the rule I. ii 52 is based upon justifying the denotation of substance by 
the quality word like sukla. While the Vrtti-paksa holds that the 
word sukla denotes the substance in general by treating the word sukla 
as a secondary derivative, the Avriii-paksa views the word as denoting 
the particular individual. In both the cases the additional use (n«w- 
prayoga) of the substance word is inevitable, because in the former the 
substance is denoted in a general way necessitating the use of the parti- 
cular to fulfil the expectancy In the latter the word cannot get the 
capacity to denote the substance unless the substance word is also used 
in apposition. The substance word could be dropped if it is under- 
stood othervvise by the context. Now we shall see how Bhartrhari 
explains the rule from these two divergent points of view. 

I. VRTTI-PAKSA 

The quality word is taken as denoting the additional sense of the 
substance by wtti and two types of grammatical explanations are 
offered^’, namely 

1. The secondary derivative affix -matiip is added to the quality 
word in conformity with the rule tad asydsty asmin^x iti matup (V. ii. 94) 
and is later elided after accomplishing the sense of the possessor of thp 
;quality by ekdrthlbhdva- samarihya in accordance with the vdrttika - guna* 
vacanebhyo matupo luk (V.ii. 94, Vt.)‘®. As the idea of possessor is always 
conveyed even after the affix is elided because of the unified sense, it is 
treated as a secondary derivative. 

2. The quality word is treated on a par with the secondary deriva- 
tive (taddhita-vrtti) in -matup. 

The difference between the two explanations is only that while the 
quality word in the former is treated as a secondary derivative by the 
addition and subsequent elision of the -matup affix, in the latter the 
quality word itself is presumed as a secondary derivative akin to that of 
the matup- ending derivative. 


16. at ha va nedam ubhayam yugapad bhavati vdkyam ca p^atyayaS ca. yada vakyqm 
na tada pratyayah. yada prafyayah samanyena vrttih. tatravaSyam viiesZrthijia 
viieso 'mprayoktavyah, ibid. III. i. 8, p. 53. 

17. sa hi matuhlopan matvartkiyakarantataya va dravyasatnanye prakrantah 

HP. III. Vr 135, p. 69. 

18. Cf. katham punar ayam gunavacanah son dravyavacanah sampadyate. drabhyate 
tatra matublopah "gimavacanebhyo matupo lug" iti, MB. II. i. 30, p. 98. 
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Explanation of the rule visesananam cajateh 

To arrive at the sense of the Bhdsya statement the rule is inter- 
preted thus : 

The word vfsesflwa in the rule is not taken in its usual sense of 
determinant (bhedakamf*, but in the sense of the quality word like sukla 
and ni/a used as subordinate (paratantra) in Tht yuktavai 

and vyaktivacane from the preceding rule lupi yuktavad vyakiivacane 
(I. ii, 51) are taken to the present rule by anuvrtti, Yuktavat refeis to 
the visesa or the substance word and vyaktivacane refers to the gtnder 
and number which are to be enunciated by the rule“^ The word ajd eh 
is to prohibit the transference of number and gender if the jdtivdcaka is 
used as a visesana'^. And the word visesena in the rule is taken as rcL r- 
ring to only tne quality words. Thus the rule means : 

‘ the gender and number of the substance 
word are transferred to the quality word 
which is subordinated because of its 
being uset as a secondary derivative.’ 

Here an objection may be raised as to why the quality word shou'd 
be taken as the visesani when it could signify the sense of possessor due 
to the capacity got by ekdrthibhdva-sdmarthya even after the elision of 
the taddhita aflSx. The answer is that the quality word could denote the 
possessor in its universal aspect only but not the particular individual 
As the expectancy for the particular individual could not be fulfilled 
unless the substance word is used, the quality word continues to be only 
a visesana.^^ 

The pivot of the argument for the necessity of the rule vises/ nd~ 
ndfH cdjdteh depends upon establishing that the denotation of the quality 
word in vrm* is only a substance in general (sdmdnya) The rule could 
be dispensed with provided the quality word could be maintained as 
denoting the substance in particular {visesa), for, in such a case, the 
lihgavacandtidesa becomes natural (svdbhdvika). Hence several prima 
/flc/e observations are put forward to justify the denotation of visesa. 
But Bhartrhari proves that none of them could stand to logic either 


19, bhedakam vUesanam iti yady api pratUam tuthlilha pt ratantramZtram vivaksi- 
tarn. HP'. HI. Vr* 135, p. 69. * 

^ pardrtham §esabhcvam yo vrttisu pratipadyate / 

guno vUesanatvena sa sutre vyapadi^yate 1 1 VP. III. Vr. 135. 

21, jatibhinndni yani vUesandni tesurn yuktavat ^viiesyavad it y arthah, ^abda-- 
kaustubha, I ii. 52, p. 35. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares, 1929.’ 

22 Cf. gunavacandndm udghose 'pi jatibhi mam gunasabdarthah, ibid. 

23.. yady api casya luptapratyayasya vUesyavacanata, tathapi vUesyasamanyavrt- 
titvddvHtsakahksitvat tamprativi^esanatvam bhavaty eva, HP.lil.Vr 135, p. 69 
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according to the Podavadhikanvakhyana--paksa or Vdkydvadhikdn- 
vdkhydna-paksa.^^ 

Difference between the Padavadhikanvdkhyana and Vdkydvadhikdnvdkhydna 
paksas 

Paddvadhikdnvdkhydna-paksa views the word as the basic element 
of speech and the sentence is constructed by arranging the words after 
modifying them in conformity with the rules of grammer so as to suit 
to the concordance in a sentence. On the other hand, as a contrast, the 
Vakyavadhikanvdkhyana paksa holds the sentence as the basic unit of 
thought communication and the words are grammatically modified in 
conformity with the syntatical relation (scmsarga) after they are imbed- 
ded in a sentence. These two views represent the Abhihiidnvaya^vdda 
and Amiiabhidhana-vdda respectively from the grammatical side of inter- 
pretation. 

Now we shall examine as to how the rule becomes indispensable 
for both the Paddvadhikdnvdkhydna and Vdkydvadkfkdnvdkhydna vddds. 

Padavadhikdnvdkhydna-paksa 

According to this view, the quality word by the addition of the 
-matup affix denotes only the possessor of the quality in general because 
at its formative stage, it is not clear with which it would be syntactically 
related in a sentence. The quality word, consequently, is treated on 
a par with neuter pronoun tat and the neuter singular case-affix is added 
in conformity with the dictum sdmdnye napumsakam.^^ For example 
the word suklah (masc sing ) becomes suklam (neu. sing ) in the sense 
of the possessor of the white colour. And when it is in concordance 
with the word pat:.h (masc. pi ) the resultant expression would be 
suklam pci h as against the accepted expression suklch pct^h. 

Here as the addition of the neuter singu'ar is antaranga with 
reference to the addition of the masculine plural the lihgavacandtidesa 
could not be enforced in conformity with the dictum purvaparanity dnta^ 
ranjdpavdddnam uttarottaram baliyah^^ As a result in order to nullify 


24. These two views a^-e also called Vakyasamskara-paksa and Padasamskara-paksa 
respectively. Ref. ^abdaratna, the commentary on Fraud hamanoramo^ VIII 
IV. 64, vcl. I, p. 264. Kashi Sanskrit Series No. 125, Benares, 1937. 

25. ika padavadhike 'nvakhyane padantardnapeksayd pade samskriyamane ttiyata- 
vakyagatavi^e ianavadharanat samanye svdrthamatre lingasarvanamanapumsaka* 
yogat samkhydsavjanamdbhedaikaivayogdc ca Suklam iti pade sthite 

HP. Ill Vr. 134, p. 67. 

26. ...Suklam iti pade sthite, patd iti padantarasamanvayopajane *py abhi^ 

nirvrttisyu itirahzasya samskarasydnivrtteh paid ity asamanvitdrthatvdd asamd- 
nddhikarana "pi prayyge prdpte WiSe sandnam cdjdteh* iti viSistalihgasamkhyd- 
siddhyartham drabhyate Si strain, ibid. 
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the dictum an apavada (exceptional) rule become necessary for which 
purpose the present rule is aimed. 

Vakyd vadh ikd n vdkhyd na-p aksa 

As this view holds that the vriii is formed after the sense of the 
whole sentence is complete, it could b.' question d as to why the 
pjrfa according to this school cannot be denotative of a paiticular 
.individual? For example when the \nti-pada couM be formed from 
the analytical sentence suklo guno "sya petasya asti, why not the deriva- 
tive sukla be denotative of not only the general sense of the po>scssor, 
but also the particular patal Patc.iijali himself suggests the answer. 
It could not be maintained that the vr ti could denote exactly the same 
sense with all its particularities as is expressed by the sentence As 
the derivative is commonly applicable to many a p irt.cular, it o ild 
not be expressive of any single individual.^® Thus irrespective of the 
individual, say pat:i, being expressed by the analytical sentence, the 
derivative s kla denotes only the possessor of the white colo^ir in gene- 
ral. So the rule is as much indispensable as is for the Paddvadhikdn- 
vdkhydna-puksa. 

A feeble arguement for ousting the rule I. ii 52 is sugge ted on 
two grounds. Firstly, the particularity {visesa) could be taken for 
the association of number and gender eventhough it is not deno- 
ted by ths visesani on the ground that the sdmdnya thit is denoted 
could abide only in a particular individuil. Secondly, because of the 
incompatibility in concordance due to the difference in case endings, the 
gets the same number and gender superseding the dictum 
purvaparanityantarangdpamddndm uttarotiaram baliyah 

But neither of the reasons alluded for ousting the rule could st'^nd 
to logic because they do not go in conformity with the principles of 
interpretation. Firstly, as Helaraja observes,, the grammatical modi- 
fications like adding the case-affix are governed by the se ise actually 
denoted by a word directly So eventhough. the particjlar individual 
is desired to be expressed by the secondary derivative it deiiot^^ only 
the general (^sdmdnya). Thus the gender and number pertaining to 


27. abhede lingasamkhydbhydm yoga'' chuklam pata iti I 

prasakte sdstram drabdham siddhjys lingasamkhyayofi 'j VP. HI. Vr. 114. 

28. Ref. fn. 16 above. 

2). §abddntaratvdd vSkyesu viiesS yady api ^rutsh / 

vrtter abhinnarupatvSt tssu vrttir na vidyate / / VP. III. Vr. 136. 

30. nanv evam api niyataniesaniuhasyaiva samSnyasya pratipadyatvZd anirdharito 
*pivi^esabhavisyaty anvSkhyananimittam, samanvaySnyathSnupapatya ys bahi- 
rangam apy airayalingasamkhyam pratiksisyate, HP. ibid. 137, p. 70. 

1 . ihayo *rthah sabdst pratJyaie, sa eva samskaranimittam, ibid. 
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samany a, Xidim€[y neuter singular, alone have the chance of application.” 
And when it is syntactically related with the substance word possessing 
some particular number and gender the two words differ in their number 
and gender.” Secondly the dictum purvapara could not be super- 

seded without the aid of an apavada rule.” H^nce the rule is a must 
according to the Vdkyavadhikdnvdkhydna view also. 

Denotative seme of a secondary derivative 

Why should the derivative denote the sdmdnya ? Had it been 
admitted as denoting the visesa there would not have been any necessity 
for a rule lik^ I. ii. 52. Bat we have already noticed that eventhough 
the derivative is grammatically approved as denoting visesa, it could 
not be comprehended because the derivative is identical in form with 
reference to many an individual. Thus Bhanrhari observes that the defi- 
ciency of the derivative to denote the v/sesa is natural, because the 
referent of a word could be v/sesa only when it could eliminate all 
other particularities”. 

An objection is raised that even when the visesa is not denoted, 
the grammatical modifications to the derivative; \i\it lihgavacanatidesa 
dependent upon the vise$,a, could be carried out on the ground that the 
visesa is invariably associated {sahacarya) with the sdmdnyd and that 
the sdmdnya cannot exist with out vise a. In such a case; the rule 
1. ii. 52 could also be dropped. The reply is that it would be true if 
the visesa were to coexist and be comprehended along with tfie sdmdnydl 
But in fact the sdmdnya excludes the visesa also because' when a parti- 
cular sense becomes the referent of a word it automatically eJccludes 
all other refrents”. Thus Bhartrhari remarks that' Sdmdnya' func- 
tions like a visesa in so far as eliminating any other sdmdnya or vfieso.” 
The sdmdnya is here called visesa by applying the general definition of 
visesa namely ‘exclusion* {vydvrttiY*, But on that score the sdmdnya 
should not be equated with visesa and argued that the derivative could 


32. 

rupSc ca ^abdasamskarah sSmSnyavisayo yatah / 
tasmSt tada^rayam lingam vacanam ca prasajyate j / 

VP. III. Yr. 137. 

33. 

salihgarn ca sasa nkityum ca tato dray yQ’^*-idhayinn / 
sambaddhyate padam tatra tayor bhinna §futir bhavet // 

ibid. 1-38. 

34. 

bhavino hahUahgasya vacanad dsrayasya ye 1 
lihgasamkhye giinanam te sutrena pratipSdite 1 j 

ibid. 139- 

35. 

viiesayrtter a pi ca rupahhedad alaksitah / 
yasmSd vi^esas tenUtra bhedakaryam na kalpate j j 

ibid. 140. 

36. 

yad yadasrJyate tot tadanyasya vinivartakam / 

ibid. 142. 

37. 

vihsa eva samdnyam visesad bhidyate yatah / 
abhedo hi viiesdnam airito vinivartakah j j 

ibid. 141. 

38. 

iha vyavrttir visesalaksanam. parasparam vyavartantZm hi 

vUesah kathyante. 


tatha ca samUnyam apy abhedenahitam vi^esSnSm nivartakatvsd visesa bhavati. 


HP, ibid, p. 71. 
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not even be associated with neuter singular in conformity with the 
dictum sanianye napumsakam. It is because the distinction of either 
absolute exclusion {bheda) or absolute nonexclusion (abheda) could be 
proved in the case of samanya.^^ For example the s^mdnya could not 
be absolutely exclusive because it exists in all its substrata simultane- 
ously without any reference to a particular individual while excluding 

satndny as. In the same way it could not be nonexclusive because 
it excludes all the visesas and other sdmdnyas^^ To be a visesana it 
must be absolutely exclusive of other visesas and sdmdnyas. 

Difference between sdmdnya and visesa 

The difference between the sdmanya and visesa is mainly due to 
the place where the word occurs in a sentence. It is only in a sentence 
the words get a specialised sense by force of their syntactic relation and 
mutual determination. In fact every word is denotative of sdmanya as 
well as visesa When pulled out of a sentence, the word standing in- 
dependently can cTenote only a general sense, sdmanya,*^ The same 
word being determined by some adjuncts in a sentence gives raise to 
the definite sense, visesa. Just as a person standing alone at a dis- 
tance could not be definitely identified, the visesa could not be compie- 
hended unless determined by some adjuncts.*® Therefore Bharirhari 
remarks that the visesas themselves are designated sdmdnyas when they 
could not be comprehended, and the. sdmdnyas themselves are manifes- 
ted as visesas when they are determined by some adjuncts.** For exam- 
ple in the expression gauh suklo gacchati, a particular individual cow 
is signified because the referent of the word go is determined by the 
jdti of cowhood, guna of white colour and krlyd of going.*® 

Conclusion 

The quality word, being nit determined by any adjunct in vrtti, 
denotes only the possessor in general demanding neuter singular case- 


39* bhedabhedavibhSgas tu sHmanye na nirupyate, VP. ibid. 142. 

40. evam api ca sdmanyam bheda iti nocyate, samanydntardnSm apakaranena svasra^ 
yep anuvrtteh, HP. ibid. p. 71. 

41. ndpy abheda iti ^akyate nirUpayitum, niyatavii 'sUndm sSmanydntarZnum ca 
vyavartakatvdt, ibid. 

42. apoddhara^ ca sdmanyam iti tasyopakdrinah / 

nimittdvastham evdtas tat svadharmena grhyate ; j VP ibid. 143. 

43. durad api rupamdtrena vyaktau naivavaslyate, HP. ibid. 144, p. 72. 

44. anirdhdritadharmatvdd bheda eva vikalpitdh j 

nimittair yyapadi^yante sdmdnydkkydvisesitZh H VP. ibid 144. 

Cf. sdmanya&abdai ca nantarena prakaranam vi^esanam va vi^epp avatisthante^ 
MB. I. lii. 1, p*163. 

45. yatai ca jatigunakriydlaksanair nimittair upadhibhir avacchinna gauh §uklo 
gacchatltyddirupena te vyapadUyante, tato bheda evaivam rupa iti ninety ante 
HP. III. Vr. 144, p. 72. 
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affix and consequently the rule L ii 52 becomes obligatory for the 
change of its case-affix in conformity with the substance word/* 

II AVRTTI-PAK5A 

According to this view the samanadhikaranya or collocation is 
brought about between the quality and substance by identifying 
the quality with substance through superimposition of the latter 
on the former as in the well-known example so yam in which a 
thing observed in two different circumstances is identified as *this is 
that’ {soy amity abhisambandha)- Thus the quality word denotes the 
same referent as denoted by the substance word. As a result -the 
transference of number and gender of the substance to the quality is 
natural.*’ And it is only in a sentence the quality word gets this addi-. 
tional denotement/*' As the relation between the quality and sub- 
stance is that of identity, the quality word is not treated in this view 
as a secondary derivative because vrtii or the addition of matup affix is 
based on the notion of difference between the possessor and the posses-, 
sed. Consequently the problem of the denotation of the samdnya by 
the quality word or the question of the association of number and gen- 
der being antarahga or bahirahga does not arise as in the Vrtti-paksa.*^ 
Thus difference between the Avriti-paksa ane Vrtti-paksa is that the 
lihgavacanatidsa is natural in one but gramrauiical in the other. 

Purpose of the rule in the Avriti-paksa 

Now it is a relevant question as to why the rule I. ii.'52 should be 
read when the gender and number could be secured natural by bringing 
out an identity between the quality and substance through superiinpo- 
siiion ? It is a fact that there is no necessity for a rule according to 
soyamityabhisambandha view, because in the svdbhdvikapaksa the gram- 
matical rule can neither add nor diminish any sense than to reiterate 
{inuvdda) what is already current in usage. Patanjali mentions that the 
superimposition of a thing in another is possible in four senses, namely 
one being the locus for the other {tatsrhya), having similar attributes 

46. evam ca krtva lingavacanani siddhani bhavanti. iuklam vastram, iukid iatJ, 
&uklah kambalah, suklau kambalau, diikJah kamhala iti. yud asau dravyam 
&rito bhavati gunas tasya yallihgam vaeanam ca tadgunasydpi bhdvati, MB. 
V. ii.94, p. 414.* 

47. Cf. so'yqmityabhisambandhSd viHstahayavacinam i 

iukladival lihgasamkhye iastrSrambhdd bhavisyatah / / VP. III. Vr. 223 

48. yadd tu vyapadUyett lihgasamkhye svabhavatah J I 

prayogesv eva sddhutvam vdkye prakramyate tadd // ibid. 145. 

49. tad evam purvam vicchedopakrame *rtvdkhydne gunaguninor bhedam airitya 

taddhitaprayoge saty airayasamdnye vrtter antarahgo lihgasamkhydsarvandma- 
yoga uktah, iddnlm tu so 'yom iti sambandhdirayendbhedam airitya prethamata 
eva niyatavdkyopdttavise savrttitd kathitd, tathd cdtra bhedasambandhdbhavdn 
matupo HP. ibid. p. 73. 
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{taddharmya) y being in proximity {tatsdmipya) and having co-existence 
IsdhacaryaY^. When the identity is brought in between any two words 
through superimposition, the number and gender of the superimposed 
are not uniformly transferred to the substratum of superimposition. In 
some places the principle of nimittdnuvidhdna^'^ is adhered and thus the 
attributes of nimitta are also retained even after superimposing another 
thing {nimittin) . Thus due to the continuence of the attributes of ihe 
nimiita the suffixes similar to those of the nimitta are added because the 
attributes of the Tizw/zr/rt are obscured. For example in the expression 
mancan yuvatih pasya mancdn (masc. pL) being in apposition 

with yuvatih (fern, pi.) brought by superimposing the sense of yuyati on 
manca in the sense of tdtsthya because the ladies are seated in cushions, 
does not change its gender and number in confirmity with its qual.fi- 
cant. On the other hand, the principle of nimittanuyidhana is not 
adhered®*. For example the word prasthi, ‘the wife of a chieftain’ is 
found in usage with the association of the gender and number of the 
superimposed- referent. The masculine word prastha forsakes its gender 
iind number when the sense of wife is superimposed in the sense of 
tatsahadarya on ihe TQftxQrxt of prastha^^ Thus there is a diversity in 
the transference of gender and number in the cases of superimposition* 
Th fact the diversity of this type is only due to the very nature of words 
{sabdasakti-svabhavya) 

As to the purpose served by the rules of grammer, it is only to 
differentiate the diverse occurrences of varying nature but not to enjoin 
any ^grammatical modifications Thus, Bhartrhari observes that the 
enunciation of the feminine affix his to the words like prastha by the rule 
ptintyagad nkky^yam (IV. i 48) nihejhdpaka that the masculine word 
forsakes its gender when it is employed through so' y amity abhisam^ 
bandba Or superimposition to denote the feminine gender®® The rule 
lUpi yuktavad vyaktivacane (I. ii. 51) is to show that in the formations 

50. katham punar atasmin *sa* ity etad bhavati ? caturbhih prakarair atasmin 'sci" 
ity etad bhavati - tatsthyai, taddkarmyat, tatsamipyat, tatsahacaryad iti, MB. 
IV. i. 48. p.73. 

51 . , nimittad -nimittayatyarthe, nimittasarupah pratyayo jayate, HP. 1 1 T. Vr. 1 53, p ,77. 

According to. the principle of the nimitta is considered 

as predominant and the attributes like number and gender of the nimitta are 
transferred to the nimittin also. 

52. tatra mancan yuvatih paiya vasamsi vetyatra mahcasabdah tatsthyat samaropya- 
iriano ^jahatsvalihgasamkhya eva variate svadheye, ibid 150, p. 75. 

53. aveio tihgasamkhydbhydm kvacin mahcddivat sthitah / 

so' y amity abhisambandhe sa prasthddau na vidya te I { V P. i b i d . 1 50. 

54. ‘ Cf. esa ca iabdasaktisvdbhdvyan niyamo visayavibhdgena siddhah, 

HP. ibid. p. 76. 

55* akhydyate ca idstrena hkarudha svabhavatah ' VP. ibid. 154. 

56. lingam lingaparitydge sutre pratyayaidsanam ’ 

so' y amity abhisambandhdt purniabde stryabhidhZyini 1 1 ibid. 151 
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like the gender and number of the nimitta alone are associated 

to the nimittin in conformity with the principle of nimittanuvidhana^^ 
Aridtht ydrttikas 1) haritakyddisu yyakiih and 2) khalankddisu vacanam 
are to supplement that the nimittdnuvidhdna is partially applied in some 
select instances. Thus in the, examples haritakyah phaldni a.nd khalatikam 
vandni the number and gender of the nimitta, namely the feminine gender 
of haritaki and singular number of khalaiikam are retained respectively 
in conformity with nimiitanuvidhdna And the number of phaldni and 
gender of vandni are transferred to the nimitta respectively. Similarly 
the vdrttika - manusyalupi jratisedhah is to affirm that the application of 
nimittdnuvidhdna in the instances like caned abhirupah, ‘the delightful 
straw figure of man’ and vadhrikd darsaniyah, ‘a beautiful representation 
of an eunuch’ is an exception to the rule 1. ii. 52 

As regards the purpose served by the rule T. ii. 52, Bhartrhari 
declares that it is by specification of the rule, the substratum with its 
number and gender is denoted by the quality word And secondly the 
rule dismisses the idea that the quality word carries its gender and num- 
ber through the adherence of the principle of nimittdnuvidhdna Other- 
wise a chance may arise that the quality word like sukla being used in the 
sense of its substratum without discarding its gender or number or both 
on analogy with the words like khalatika, manca and vimsati^^ 

Therefore the rule I. ii, 52 is indispensable according to the 
A\rtti‘paksa also. 

Summary 

The rule I. ii. 52 prescribes the transference of gender and number 
of the dravya vacana (substance word) to the guna-vacana (quality word) 
when they are in collocation. According io xho A\rtti^paksa the lihga- 
vacandtidesa is svdbhdvika and the rule is only to positively guide the 
places of divergence. And in the Vrtti-paksa either according to the 
Paddvadhikdnvdkhydna or Vdkydvadhik'anvdkhydna view— the two different 
explanations as to how ihe words are modified evolved on the basis of 
the Abhihitdnvaya~vdda and Anvitdbhidhdna-vdda — the lihgavacandtidesa 
is vdcanika or grammatical. 

57. nimittatulya godadau pravrttir lihgasamkhyayoh j ibid. 154. 

58. haritakyddisu vyaktih samkhyd khalatikddisu / ibid. 155, 

59. manusyalubviiesdndm abhidhe^Zirayam dvayam ! ibid. 

60. diraye lingasamkhyabhydm asritam vyapadisyate / 

vihsandndm cdjdter iti idstravyavasthayd j j ibid. 152. 

61. nimittdnuvidbdyitvdd ye dharmd bhedahetiuu / 

ta d&raye 'pi vidyanta iti buddhir nivartyate / 1 ibid. 1 53. 

62. The word vimiati (fern, sing.) as in the example vimsatir brdhmandh does not 
leave both its number and gender even when it is in collacation with its qualifi- 
cant. 
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Conclusion 

The rule I. ii. 52 whea interpreted in the sense of gunavacananam 
sabdanam dsrayato lingavacanani bhavanti becomes indispensable to any 
system of thinking. As to the relative merits or the acceptability of one 
theory over the other, Bhartrhari is not concerned with it, because his 
chief aim is not to establish any particular school but only to study the 
problems on linguistic phenomena threadbare and to evaluate the state- 
ments of Patanjali. 



Dr, RAM DUTT SHARMA 

REVERENCE TO GOD IN THE JAIVANSH 


India is a religious country where the reverence to God has always 
played the important role in social life. The God-worship has been the 
religious symbol of ancient civilisation of the country. In Indian- 
religion, called dharma, the four ends of human-life are still very popu- 
lar, namely dharma (religion), artha (wealth), kdma (wordiy desire) and 
moksa (the salvation), out of which dharma is the first and the blessed 
one. 


The Jaivansh Mahdkavya, the historical work, was composed by 
one Mr. Sita Ram Chaturvedi of Parvanicar caste in which a poetic 
description of the Princes of Amber since Prince Sodhdev (1023 Vikram 
Era) to King Madho Singh 1 (1800 A D.) of the Kachawaha clan of Siirya- 
vamsi sect has been given. 


When we go though this work, i.e. the Jaivansh epic, we may trace 
out the vivid description of several deities or gods and goddesses in it* 
This description indicates the religious belief of the people in these gods 
and goddesses and also in the temples, i.e. the places of worship. 

From the very first canto of the work we realise the devotion of 
the princess toward the gods and religion. Here we would like to give 
the descriptive account of these temples of gods and goddesses based on 
the Jaivansh : 


Goddess Yamava or Jamava 

It was Prince Durlabha, son of Prince Sodhdev, who got construc- 
ted the temple of Goddess Yamava or Jamava situated about a furlong 
away from the present Dam of Jamva Ramgarh. It is described in this 
work that when Prince Durlabha conquered Dausa, he proceeded toward 
Machi where the village warriors fought bravely and the Prince was 
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badly injured^ by them. At night he heard the words, ‘^Get up Oh Son I” 
and he awoke atonce and prayed the goddess who was before him.® 

“ Oh Mother ! with kindness and searching eyes, 

I am under the shelter of your feet. 

I bow thee Oh Mother 1 but cannot praise, 
as even the gods cannot do so ” 

On this prayer the Goddess was pleased with him and asked him 
to erect her statue, named Yamava, on the bank of River Banganga and 
worship her there to be victorious in this battle * Prince Durlabha asked 
the goddess how that would be possible when his whole army had been 
almost destroyed by the enemies. At the moment the Mother bleosed 
him with the divine-^power of touch to get his dead army awakened at 
the battle field. And then, the Mother disappeared.* Afterwards the 
Prince did whatever the Mother told and won that battle.® 

The temple of Goddess Yamava is still standing near the Dam 
Jamva Ramgarh and due to lapse of time the word yamava changed as 
^Jamava^ and the nearby village as well as the dam are now being called 
‘Jamava Ramgarh’. 

Goddess Amba- Shila Devi 

King Man Singh I of Amber (Jaipur) was one of the bravest ad- 
ministrators of his time. He fought many battles in his hfe and their 
description is available in detail in the canto VII of the Jaivensh.^ When 
Kingh Man Singh was on the march of conquest, he reached Bengal. 
But it was very diflScult to win the King Kedar of Bengal. At night he 
prayed the Goddess who appeared before him’ and advised him to fight 
for victory. In the morning a fierce battle was fought and King 
Man Singh was victorious/ But meanwhile the statue of the goddess 
was stolen away by King Kedar and was thrown into the river. King 
Man Singh was sad and sorry on this event, but at night the Goddess 
appeared again in the dream and told him how King Kedar threw the 
statue in the river. She advised him to search out the statue and to 
install it in his own city. King Man Singh searched out the statue from 
the river and brought it to Amber and installed there in a magnificent 
temple,* The detailed description of this grand temple is given by the 
poet in his work. 


1. 

Jaivansh, 1.26. 

2. 

ibid. 

1.28. 

3. 

ibid. 

1.32. 

4. 

ibid. 

1.33, 34. 

5. 

ibid. 

1.37, 38. 

6. 

ibid. 

7.16, 23. 

7. 

ibid. 

7.73. 

8. 

ibid. 

7.84. 

9. 

ibid. 

7.87 
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In the Jaivansh, the word amba^ ‘the mother’, has been used, 
but the goddess is now famous as Shila Devi in the grand temple at 
Ambapuri, i.e. now Amber. There is a famous saying prevalent in the 
people of Jaipur which means : 

"The God Sahga of Sahganer, 

The God Hanuman of Jaipur, 

The Mother Shila Devi of Amber, 

Brought by King Man with honour.’*^® 

Hence the Ambapuri is called now Amber whereas Amba is now 
called Shila Devi. Describing the old parts of Jaipur city in the 
Canto XIX of the Jaivansh, the poet has referred the mother Amba at 
several places.” Even today the Amba Shila Devi is the family-goddess 
of the Royal family of Jaipur. It is a place worth seeing where special 
offerings are presented in the Navaratri period of reverence. 

Viivesvara Mahadeva: Lord of the Universe 

The name of king Sawai Jaisingh II will remain for ever in the 
memory of the generations as a scholar, artist and brave king of Jaipur 
State, He was a great devotee too. The poet says that the temples 
were there in countless number. There is a detailed poetic description 
of Visvesvara Temple got constructed by King Sawai Jaisingh II.” In 
canto XIX of the work, the description of this temple has been once 
repeated and said that this temple is attractive as well as the source of 
victory and welfare of the Kings.” 

The temple of Visvesvara Mahadeva is still in good condition and 
is situated near the city palace. It is constructed with the white marble 
stones and there are statues of God Ganesa, Mother Parvati, God Kala- 
bhairava and Nandi -the godly bull along with lord Siva. 

The Kalki Temple 

The poet has described another famous temple in his work named 
Kalki Temple constructed during the regime of King Jaisingh. The 
poet says that God Kalki, who is the destroyer of the evil souls and is 
the redeemer of the public and the King, looks toward the Palace.” At 
present this temple is situated in the Siredyodi Bazar of Jaipur city 
facing the City Palace, as described by poet. 


10. Sanganer ko Sanga Baboo^ Jaipur-ka^Hanumarit 
Amber ki Shila Devi, Laya Raja Man> 

11. Jaivansh, 19.91 

12. ibid. 19.49 

13. ibid. 19.58 

14. ibid. 12.50 
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Lord Govinda 

The poet refers to the temple of Lord Govinda in canto XII of 
his work in detail.** 

Originally the idol of Lord Govinda was at Vrindavan, but to 
avoid the destruction from the attack of Mughal Emperor Aurrangzab, 
it was brought to Jaipur •* The poet has described this temple once 
again in canto XIX of the work.*’ At present this temple is situated 
in the north of the City Palace and a huge number of devotees from 
Jaipur City visit it daily for the prayers and sight of Lord Govinda. 

Galavdsrama - Galtaji 

In the canto XII of the Jaivansh the poet has given a fine 
description of the hermitage of ^i Galava which is situated on the hill 
side." In the last canto of the work, the poet again refers this her- 
mitage where water is falling from the marble-cow-head into the tank. ' 

This hermitage of Rsi Galava is now called Galtaji and is being 
regarded as a place of pilgrimage in Jaipur. 

It is a famous saying that a King of Jaipur was on a hunting 
expedition in this area and he hurt a lion with his arrow. But unfortu- 
nately that was a sage in disguise of a lion, who cursed the King to a 
leper Really it happened to the King and he was very sad and sorry 
on this event While wandering in the jungle, he met another sage and 
bowed to him with disgust and misery. The sage was so kind hearted 
that he blessed the King and advised him to construct a water tank 
there and take bath in it. Then the sage disappeared. Then the king 
immediately got constructed a big tank with a marble-cow-head for the 
falling water. He bathed regularly in that tank and day by day the 
signs of leprosy vanished and he was hale and healthy. 

At present this place, known as Galtaji is situated in the East 
of Jaipur City out side Surajpol Gate. There are two main reservoirs, 
many small tanks and the cow-head fall. 

The Temple of Lord Sun (Surya-mandira) 

In the West of Galtaji, there is a magnificient temple of Lord Sun 
(Surya) on the peak of a hill. It is just in the East of the city of 
Jaipur. It is said that the kings used to pray Lord Sun after bathing 
at Galtaji. It is surprizing that we do not find the reference of this 


15. ibid. 12.66 

16. KalySoa-Tuthanka, p. 279. 

17. Jaivansh, 19.65 

18. ibid. 12.93 
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temple in the Jaivansh epic. But it is certainly a part of Galtaji-the 
abode of sage Galava. 

Hanuman Temple of Ghat 

The poet describes this temple of Hanuman as the source of ful- 
filling the longings of the people who worship him with Curma, a pre- 
paration made of wheat flour and sugar.*® On every tuesday the devo- 
tees visit this temple in large number. 

At present this temple is situated on the approach road between 
Galtaji and Agra-Bharatpur Road near Ghat Gate. This is a very 
lonely but a beautiful place where a small perennial water-fall adds to 
its beauty. On the anniversory of the birth-day of Hanman, a large 
fair is held here. 

Besides all these temples, there arc many other temples of Lord 
Parasurama, Hanuman of Sanganer, etc., which have the reference in 
this work. This vivid description gives us the glimpses of the religious 
feelings and reverence to Gods and Goddesses in that time. These 
temples arc the historic monuments of our culture and civilisation 
which need protection from the masses as well as from the Government. 


19. ibid. 19.102 




REVIEWS 

1. SKiPRASNASAMHITAy edited by Mrs. Seetha Pad manabhan with 
the Foreword by Dr. V. Raghavan. Published b> Kendriya Sanskrit 
Vidyapeetha. Tirupati. 1969. R -h LXXXXVI + 522 pp. 

The Pancaratra Agamas play a significant role in the religious 
life of the Vaisnavas. They contain prescriptions for the ways of life, 
particularly for the acts of worshipping the deity in the house and 
temple. The antiquity of the Samhitas which are the texts representing 
these Ag-ama.?, cannot be questioned as indicated in the valuable Fore- 
word However it is found that most of them assumed their present 
shape at a very late period in South India. The date of the Samhita 
under review in its present form shall be placed after Ramanuja (a.d. 
1017-1137) whose concept of sesasesibhava is referred to in Ch. XVII. 6. 

The Sripfainasamhitd is in the form of answers given by Narayana 
to the questions put to him by SrL It is an important text, next only to 
the Pddmasamhita for the valuable information it contains on matters like 
sub-basements {upapifha), types of vimanaSy prdkdras and mandapas 
(Ch. VlII-X). Interesting and useful details are given regarding the 
size of the idol, the proportion of its each limb to the whole figure and 
the size of the six beras m their mutual relation. The sacred samskdra 
called Pane a samskdra (Ch. XVI) and the Pancaratric division of the 
daily routine known as Pdncakdlavidhi (Ch. XVII) receive a lucid expo- 
sition. The ritualistic aspect of Srijayanti (Ch. XL!) and Krttikddipa 
(Ch. XLTV) is vividly treated. The acccount which is contained here 
for the latter which is also called as Dtpotsam differs from that found 
in the Padmapurdna (III. ch. 3). The river Gahga is said to have bran- 
ched off into seven streams, while it descended from Siva’s head. The 
names given here for the streams are those of seven sacred rivers that are 
invoked during bath by the pious Hindu in modern days (XLII. 8), while 
they are given differently in the Rdmayatta {Bdlakdnda, XLTII, 12-15). 
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This Samhita gives elaborate details (Ch. Ill) for doing bhaktiyoga 
through which moksa is to be attained. Jnanins and yogins did not know 
the area form in very ancient times. The area form of worship is recom- 
mended as the easy course for adoption even for the great (Ch. IV. 5-10). 
The path of self-surrender is also recommended as a safe course for 
moksa (Ch. LIU). The word salagrava occurs in this Samhirn (Ch. XXIX. 
1 14) in the place of the word salograma which is ^\orshipped in the houses. 

The Introduction is valuable for its informative contents and for 
the number of appendices for the mudras, niusical melodies, tdla^ musi- 
cal instruments and dance-poses. The list of the Vedic mantras cited in 
this Samhita is given along with the sources from which they are taken. 
A list of passages which are of common occurrence in this and other 
Samhitds is helpful for a comparative study of the Samhitds. 

One wishes the editor had given references to the pages in the 
sources referred to on pp. X, XIIT, XIV, etc. Some of the appendices 
would have been enriched by giving references to other Samhitds which 
treat the corresponding topics, e g, on pp. XLII, XLITI, XLVIIT-LI. If 
Sadadeva is a proper name as mentioned on p. 519 of the Anukramanikd^ 
then this word must .have occurred as a compound on p. 146 klokaAl, 
Visjdkhayupa (Ch. XXIV. 13) which . is referred lo in this Samhita SLr\d 
nirmdlya (Ch. XLIX. 67) could have received a brief note for their 
description and importance. The readings given in the footnote on 
some pages should have been preferred for the text, e g. pp. 6-9a; 24-47a; 
24-135a; 29-l83a; 52-24a; 52-75a ; 52-1 16b. An index of half verses 
in smaller type is required in the publications of works like these.. 

Two statements which are found in the Introduction are of ques- 
tionable nature. They seem to be inaccurate also. The first of them 
(p. IV) runs thus ‘‘ While the followers of Pdneardtra hold that the 
Brahrnan is all in all, the followers of the Vaikhanasa school hold that 
^uch i Brahman is but an entity leading to the attributeless Brahman, 
which alone is the one Reality, everything else being only its manifesta- 
tion,. This view of the Vaikhanasa is more .akin to the Advaita and 
hence does not find much favour with the Srivaisnavas ”, The editor 
does not refer to the source of this statement nor does she give the 
authority for it. In all probability, a reference could be made to Ch, 
L. 2-4 and Ch. LI, 2. That this is not the view of Vaikhanasas is clear 
from Ch. 86 of the Maricipafala Besides, a concept close to this is held 
by the Pdneardtra school also. Vide : Laksmitantra, Ch. II. 11 ; Sanat* 
kumarasaiphUd - Rsirdtra^ Ch. 3. 41 & 93 and Paramagamaeuddmam^ 
Ch. 5* On. this account, the Pdneardtra Agamas have not ceased to find 
much favour with the Srivaisnavas. Besides, the word vivarta does not 
suggest the Advaitic tinge, as in the next lines. Brahman is referred to 
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sadgunatura (Ch. LI. 2), The other passage on the same page runs thus*: 
‘'And this school would have had no following at' all among the Sri- 
vaisnavas but for its acknowledgement of the supreme Being as the Lord 
of Laksmi, and is possessing all the attributes”. This statement draws 
th conclusion which is the opposite of the contests of the previous 
passage. Besides, those alone who are followers of the Vaikhanasa^ 
Sutra by birth are eligible for following of the Vukhanasa text and do 
worslup to the deities in the temples which are governed by the Vaikha^ 
nasa Agama, Vide ; AtrisamhitS-Samurtanarcanadhikdrai Ch. II ; Kriyd^ 
dhikdra (Bhrgu), I. 22 to 25! XXXV. 27 & 28. On the other hand, the 
teachings are op :n to the members of all the castes. Vide: 
Mah^bhdrata-Bhlsmapmvan. LXVI. 39, 40; Sdttvatasamhitd, ll-U and 
^rlprasnasamhitd^ IV. 15 & XVL 27 to 30. It is aLo desirable to note 
here that while initiation of a special kind {diksdvisesa) is enjoined in 
both the kinds of Agamas on those who have to do worship to the area 
form of God, the Pdneardtra Agamas enjoin an initiation of a general 
kind on all without any distinction. Thus giving them the adhikdra 
follow their teachings. Vide: Laksmitantra, Ch. XLI ; Ahirbudhnya- 
saiphitd, Ch. XX; Isvarasamhitd, Ch. XXI; Jaydkhyasamhitd^ Ch. XVI; 
Sdttvatasamhitd, Ch, XIX and Pddmasamhitd'^Carydpdda^ Ch. II. The 
Vaikhdnasa Agamas do not give this privilege to all, and so other 
Vaisnavas are prohibited from following them but this by no means does 
belittle the Vaikhanasa mode of worship. 

Apart from the remarks noted above, the editor deserves the 
credit for the perseverance shown in the difiScuIt task of editing this 
Samhitd with a fair degree of success. It is hoped that the unpublished 
Samhitds would also be taken up for publication by the Kendriya Sans- 
krit vidya Peetha. 

2. BHARAfiYAM VRTTAM - (MacdonelTs Indians Past Translated 
into Sanskrit) by V.S, Venkataraghavacharya - Reader in Sanskrit Edu- 
cation -Kendriya Sanskrit Vidya Peetha, Tirupati, 1968. XXI+405 pp. 

India has a glorious past with a stupendous achievements to her 
credit in almost all fields of human activity. The credit for bringing out 
this glory must ever belong to the savants of the West who, impelled by 
curiosity and i.iterest in thi i^tudy of other nations’ achievements, have 
made a thorough study of the materials for this purpose. Among the 
works recording the results of their achievements, Macdonell’s India's 
Past is highly informative covering all the aspects of the Indians’ life. 

A work of this kind, which is written in English, is inaccessible 
to a large section of people who do not have even working knowledge of 
English, though their proficiency in the classical and regional languages 
is unquestionable. There is thus the need for rendering these English 
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works into the Indian languages. The Kendriya Sanskrit Vidya Peetha 
has realised this need and sponsoring Sanskrit studies, has chosen to 
start with rendering Macdonell’s Indians Past into Sanskrit for the bene- 
fit of the Sanskrit-knowing people spread all through India. This 
ajffords an opportunity for the traditional scholars steeped in Sanskrit 
learning to become aware of the ancient glory of India. 

The responsibility that is revealed to achieve this end deserves 
admiration but is difficult to discharge since the person who bears this 
has to be conversant with the idioms, diction and the literary manner 
of both English and Sanskrit. The rendering should present a pleasant 
and natural reading so as to avoid the reader feeling the need to refer to 
the original in English for clarification of the obsiruse passages in Sans- 
krit, if there are any; Non-avilability of Sanskrit equivalents for the 
technical terms in English creates a problem which the translator is 
r^uired to get over before taking up his work. 

Sri V.S. Venkataraghavachaiya, the autor of the translation under 
review, has acquitted himself very creditably by reason of his equipment 
‘which he has built for himself during the long period of his career as a 
Sanskrit scholar. The talents required for this purpose he richly pos- 
sesses. Equivalents have been coined with appropriateness (vide: pp. 
99-lOi). *AnaisargikdnV (p. 123) for ‘more artificial’ (p.95 in the origi- 
nal) are only few among the host of such terms. Samvrta (p 119) is not 
however a happy equivalent for obscured (p 92 in the original). Right- 
ly did the translator avoid rendering into Sanskrit some of the passages 
in the original work which are themselves English renderings of Sanskrit 
originals and had reproduced the, original Sanskrit passages in the 
contexts, e.g. pp. 36, 37, 63, 97, 125, etc. Full import is brought out 
elegantly in several passages, e g. / 10 on p. 11, para 2 on p. 61. Some 
passages could rather be taken as original ones than renderings of the 
originals, e.g. pp. 67-71; 128-132; 136-140. Without literary flavour, 
the language of the translator presents a direct appeal much as it reflects 
the historical writing in the original and this points to the flexibility and 
adaptability of the Sanskrit language to serve a specific purpose at the 
hands of a talented writer. 

The foreword by Sri M. Anantasayanam Ayyangarand the prefarce 
of the translator are both in Sanskrit and serve usefully to introduce 
the work to the readers. As in the works in English, the index serves 
its purpose. 

It is hoped that the translator’s services would be utilised for 
similar renderings of the English originals on Indian culture. 


Dr. V, VARADACHARJ 



K. ACHYUTA POTUVAL 

* 

sr^q^rrrq ^53[55%i% f| i 

rgflTR^^ ER2rt^^Tr% =p^5 t RTc5i%5iT=fi^ w 

^^gn^'tJTTf^P^^r'nTJRSRoR^ R 

ErfrMufq sr^rntm^TT ^s^rt- 

fr^ij^ =qR# 4q^ I 9T^%: ?r=l^ 

5^ ^ 51% ^Diqrfpsit ^s^T^T^clFtm 

?Tf% ?rfj^3TRsr%fg% ^^JT^sfq ^ f^^rspHT flsifg'rf^- 
r?rf5 I ^ qtr^r%%5 I 

'^^l%^r'Jrr^f%: iFr%R?R3[rF=^«RR^f%5[^ws?R^H»iR5rTfegR %fi9- 
^riftr RgJTR^fSrcTRTfq ^%r fir5rf%q?i?%, 

fff% ^RRTp5l'4i<:q%%?%cI^ - JR% - i^^I5RT i 

' sRT^rf^f^ ERMf|q:5<#rq»tRTi^qt 3^r^ ^M'l^^wsEF^sn^^r- 
H g:wne^%%f3, ?7T"q^T4 ^ 5fi-%^% r ^sg^wci: qR^fr^ 
:%^j^ R ^f I ^or^rfR^^: #ter?ir 

fq f%R€R^^qR ^rr.i^^%, 3fTfe-q5^i^f%%5 %%Tt^ Rfq 

^RR'ffi^^RqrR^rTOR^mRjft^g^JTq^qf?^ I m^s^^iqfq %r5t #%??- 
-Rf fr^qfirroF^ i s-^jRtsjR ?Rsfq qwRr% 

=qr%q5fw5PiR; i 5^4if<?trHR'qr ftoT|gqFiM?TTgprT%JT f| 
q%^Rq^R ??Tq ^rxq^aRsrRwkq; i 

* ^ i3g:>^9Tf?-gf^?[T5tq ?r5fcr!%5iTnwmg^^ 'i'^'s^ W OT^^rRT: 1 
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3:WH%5 simcTT%T5f5.^r 

I f^f^^'ff: mW. 'T^ffK’TI, ^^K5T>?,'TTiIT sd^IF^T 
^ Wi 52rm‘'^ cirsR^vrir^r^sifSrHfRsisfiRl^^MqTf^f^^^^j^Ri^i^ft 
^FjftiTMfe^T^rrJit ficirffcii3¥rH%^T 
^ mj ^flclHf 'TfeTROTT I 31^5 

I m Rgijj m7m^ q^fiiRn: i 

“^T^T3T%TOR?f^cr HRTm; t 
ar^TTfew?? mm ii” 

# JFSIR^jt ElRiaiFR- SF^^ilR: T%^qT5FRS?? ^ SF^T, 

? ^F3f^ ^RRFtI: fl ^ fl=^R^RFrHrRor R sr!Erf% 

RT^f^ I ‘?rr3'T^5& R fRRlR -RR: RR^R, 1 ffcl 

-RIRF^I ‘R =^lfll 'RRIFlfR RIR.fR, I%Tf^RRf^RR5rf^^R 

f^RfRR^T: , RF'Rf^T^ 3TfoTRTr5[RRiR^RR5r fR Rirq^f: , aif^RITf^Rr- 
?:rRiRrfRfRR¥^R: R%lr: f-fflcIHT^RIRrR: anRl^RfR^RfifTil: goq- 
RFRRRl^r^Ww: R^f^f^ojR ^flt 

RrfoTRf S’RrSR^^R^r^rgRTfF-^Rl^ RraaR^T: , ^R5R!?fR^t; ^RFT- 
^RRR^fR fRRRr aiiTcf: RRR RT^R^R: , 3FRsfftrRRTR%R tfl: - 

1% 1^; , TRcf.-Rf ?fcT R^TTFIRR: , R^pR # Riff W: , 

^fR ^Rlr , srRTRR?r{1'F?:RrRRR^% iPR , ;3RF?FRR 1%%- 

JFR1FTR5 ffR RTRIRRir: , I^C^rf^fFRRIR RIRRlfR^^ RT 

fR^^RRvrrR^rfe ^5'SRTf3:^RR RT ^IRI^RRIRf^ |TR ^RIrIrR: , 

RffR ^RRRTffR RWR|r> fTR RRifRRR: , f% RfRF, tRRRTJRr: 

R>R%sfR fR^Mra R^RFRR, r 1%H RfeRRIRRRTRtrRRRTR^R^R^ 3TRR% 
»TR fR; ?- RR^TFR R f^TROllRR; ?’ |fR | 

^RRr^R' ^FT^s^RRtS^ RRRR ^RFRR R 
‘'RIRRRRRiRrR RR^MJ^^qy^ i 
RRRRT ^RRR «fRR.RFR^RIRr IL 
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I f| sra^ jr{ 5% 

5F^=gfn^%^ W 

Iw 1^^: I 


^4 ^nsfcfjgf srf^qjsj 'RTIT^; ?W5ijTFigq?f^^ I 

^5r ^q’^W'PiFr I 55 q^5fr^.??rHR4it?5R- 

f^ff?sr'H5f3|^crf4?%cf%.M4Rfa^<ff|5r Rgi^I^ I 

21^1^%: 7 f^^<^r'=^? 3 I?iqTa[^ ^ T 4 ^f 35 T 4 fsrHf 4 ^?r: 1 

'Rcfr^^sT ^irsr4 4 t 4^: f^rarsrM^wsJi^ wm 

^5[«r TqTc^ q^T ?? ^ WHFriHi^ m werji?!- 

4r«;r^ ifj, ^ 1 %, ?i ^ 5 ^: 

^T^5TT#^i[: »Tf^JTf4tf4 ^ W§ I 


f?fiF?J?lfrt^ ? JT sprw4^ff4^<Tq?I^, 51SIT 5fil4^KU14TTW 
? f4^4 ^ q^pq^for q^Dii^Rq^fqTf^tqm^rrfe^ 

^rfq I if^ q^^ifq qr ^5: 1 q 3 asiqif^fq 
g5[«R4 q^iqqra^ qii^rf^^qs^rfqqRqs qq?prg^q3^»jftq^ i 51^3^^ 


sr^qqfq^rfq 1 ^13 ssw’jt- 

?Rr’«jRrEqr5rf»TFq?s=?:q^53P3; 1 ’^q ?rf% 'PRiji^iIm 

qjrqrf^^^qra; q^i ^wpcit, gqr cP?Ti4t^q»TOir %f4*^ wr 1 


qt 3 ^ cT^; I4;f^i ?mr^^wfq?iqr 

q-Praq^i's 1 5 fq.?q 1 eprort 

%\^ fl q^.qira qfTrqfq 1 m-. qc^M^Rcrmf 

. •s, 

f^tqiqqjqqr qici^rtiqq?^? r^Tf^f^^iira 1 cm 

175 ;^ i^^cTi^srqqqqe^feqq qifai^qsqiri^^Xw mc^+is^i^ sr^^^iq- 
Rfdqjq^ '^trqR: 1 qq?r fqfi^m q^i<Clqi ^fq^t 

^ q5q'Ti% ^rqcrTqs»T]qTfqq^?5qiqqiqqm 3^3^ 
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qjrf^q5^?5?Tr?qKrri^iqkrq ^ ^WRgjFzra q;q 

q^'Fir ^f| srqcq^?!: ^ ff 

52ir'TRR€eqR^ I 1 ^ ^^ST fqftrs^i^^^qf^- 

?!T^Rqigf^ sr^tcIRiTRR?!; RtJTFRfe I ^ t^q 

^iiq^fTr^rf|q#TRrt^fq s^iq^q^iR: q^< 

qjfTO^T ?JF# 

STR^R epHr ^r^TT m 1 

2R ?I5rF^cT fjRiFiqi«T sIRcZJ^^- 

Rq^q^: qr^CRR^cRTf?!?! fq^ra^i: ^ qr^q^ qqR^qf?*^ 

5{fHf^5TT^f^qqq^ I »^qqrqR; RR^qi - srfq hT: ! 

jju^qiliT^r >TqR;q ^ q^Rfq ^ fq^wRi^ 
cf^ % ^ m ^ m ? q ^F##q ^ arqRs^wew q^cir 
q^fjsqq; X r q 5qi^5ri% ’iJ^T q #Rt 

fqq^f^ qr ? f^fq% =q wiRs^FrCwi^q f isr ’jcrq^riq- 

qf^sfq sTq^qrqf^^i; qnF^^q ? q^Rtqfq 

RTO^^fq ^Tr#fq f ^ fq^Tcq^ ? ^ RrgqHF^tJrmqTDi^ qqioirsfq 

RWi qqnqRR^tf^ ^^fq ? srcflf^^sRW^rt^^iorf 
qqqr^Xfq^^qrwqqqRR; q wr^ flftfrsrqq^ #q#3; i m r 
qRjRRraR HT^ qX WRqq; ? ?# ft ^ftrwqftrft: \ 

ForaRKtqi%r qqqrft^qRiq^^qi iq^raqr ^qira ^q wXft 
Xj ^ qjTft^iT^iFqir^ ^ ^ rr^ 

?. ?fiRfcRpT?rRr^ qj^ ^ ^qsftfqqir- 

qrs^RqjR^ ^qormrftrs^qiRf fft ^q^qlq 

fWFRir W: ? # 1 

tf§^qi 3 ^a 3 iq!^ ^ §RT q^cRr^^s^rar stPr 

irfq^rqil^qsFHr: gsT^^^n^: i qg^ ^ ^friw 
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=^1^% ^fi^rr- 

fcirtJTRTHt ws^rar®^ i =^'Tqf% 1 

9Tcrf =^ 1 gf^^ra; ^ ^ ? 

^ ?3g=%%frf3J3^iT^: I 'i;l'i%w^r^ ^Rns^^^fiT^^TT: , 

^ROT«rf^?rf ?tg-^5RrCFrf ?iTHa[5fRRFir ^ 

iT3'T'Tf%r^f^ JTr5rr3^^^ f^^TN i ^ T^sfq 

?T3rgf3T^™5ir^ 1 

%^r^TRTf^^^=^r<irr; ^ ^- 

^ ^ q^gt 1 ^niif 1 ?^ ?! f^: 1 gra; 

'wfjT, ’T^?T3;i^Trf^ TOrf^r, giggr^rraig^rr ^ ^ f^Tc^igit 
STT^H ? s(%rf^ ^ HfcfT !Tq^%m ^=JFlf^c2M3;, JF«IFgR3 ^ 
-^.■5?^PTr32fi^£rof% 1 

^rqf>irr gr^Rt-^ctR^ig^ few^ql'^ 

?Trt^iRDif^^7rr q^5rifgr?i: =^3?r^^'tg^'l^^§^oT«n=?Rf: ^ 

5?! I 

^.■oSfq, , ^5^T«IT <HMg^KUMl^5t3g5tT«jt ^«IT- 
5rr#arpftf^, gi^f ^^i^RUK^?f gfggn^35W3»ra 
‘5f?jrr?j?2T 3Tgf’ |fd ^or, srst - ;Tj;?^qr«?t ^ii^gre 
Eff^te^^prgrf^^f^qr^gTrwf m^:, ^mk- 

w^k\k^ - »Tf[;, m: - swrra^^giirra; wik gra; ^ giw?5 : 1 
‘?rR:^f%^:3.’ ig^TgFgig:?^ 1 

|cf?!T 5r3mg?iri^jr^?r^ ?rR5P?i, 

epRorg^rra; 1 3 ?r[^ gF%R^: 1 

33wr5rfgrfi |?5r,^ sw.TorRr w^: Ti^ftgi ?s IRgr: 

f-ra{r3lt3g3 3R3T%Sfift’iJ^31I3?3^ia3T=q,%fgrRT: 3l^gl€33^i^St3R 
gRt3JT-3ff^3^cI: f33^ 

f3Rff3 11 




Dr. V. KRISHNASWAMI lYANGAR 

'Tftf^fe^ s^rr^# ?fErf^3T^?r i 1^5, qrf^; 

qg^tJ^rr^T s^fT^ot 5TT^g[,; <T^ fR^TT %5r^ f^=!IfrR^ 

^ifsFHr 1 ^sTifr R-^f qriSr^fR «p^- 

f^qjiRT I 

'JRf=^Plkt m ^ pRT^5^ I ’??TT^ f%lT^sr^'TR^^*='FTffiT 
'T^^^rrf&r ^q^r«F% i - 

5ro^r^ qjRTHiRg'FfN i sg^f^l^cjn 1% 

^f: g^5 qrfwfggT fqgqq% i qrefq^ 

I ^ g^fw - 


?■ 

^rqrpRqra; 

1.2.53- 

R- 

^3%iTTq^qHT^ 

1.2.54- 


^jTERFt =q ?T^»RTqs^5qq 

1.2.55- 

9, 

qHrmFnTT^q^gqq^qqpJr^ 

1.2.56- 

q. 

qq^qg^rg =q ^crqg 

1 .2.57- 


i?l t gt tq=qRqTq: i - “q?qqrq: 

q?qM^?^q ^q f^-. ? ^ f^: i 
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^hm- i ci^f5iTC3i^4 

[s. 248] 1% I 5rr53[%sir£if^Frr 

^ Ef^r^PT? fsftmw, 5f^[sf«r f^rtt^rTRi; EfSIRfrife 

^JTM^^TTTJTTci; I f% ?poT ^ ; aT^^Tr^^T 

fsi^rwr^ra, i ^ fi ^ 5r5^?4m^ f% 

^3?^ I 3TW?T?4 iTWsai^ I ^44??clfr: 2!^r^S?P3;, am 

=5fTO57 q i ctWi^-^rR^ 

'irffir^ fmK: , 1^ 4 ^?ir*4tt jtt 

^TS’?: I T%2 ^ 51#! ; 

^3 cff^ofinsi 5Tr^?im% i 

515^ Mr^orm^P: qrfoRr^ mr^Sr sigm^ i ^ ?f4T- 

i qti ^?rPTgT??^Hsj vr-m'tfe 
^ ^^ 53 ; I cimmm I ErT=4^^i=4m^^^ 

q[Tforff[^5^ ^r45^, q^^i-^s^r 




^ ^ 

f^rsfri^ i g qci^ ^ 

I ai4w*Ri^ ^rrarf^ i 


- ‘g^4s[=^ ^ ap-gm, iRfRt spTrj™:’ 

I 3 ^ 4 ^ mf%a[=^’ [1.2.51] I sife^ 

53ifcE{^ flTf3=3Em i ffr ir?f^ mi-^nfJT^ ?|5n4; i 

3^515^: Il^f%q^; , gmr ^4 M^4g^^4ig^ I ‘^4’ 5114^ f^ftlST 

^ ‘Eim4m 4f^5Tfwg,l ^4m 4^ 

vr4f^ I srr^^m :’ %T^ gcr% 

fl[m i ^fr g ^ ^ 4i;^^c3^ fef m 

4^ ERsrFTm.fi 4irr4f^43#m^ ^ior i ^ ^ grp- 

4104: I ^4ir ^ g ‘JT 4m45r!?nw|:f3iq ^ 
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^ I 3 I %%: sziTWt I 

TTtSrf^: I 

=^pfs?TO 71^ cffieisr^W; 1 

^5TrfoT =73 ^s2iH 1 


\ . ^ g?rT^ 4 2 67- 

^5T f?Il^ 4.2 68- 

f^TRT: 4.2.69. 

«. 31fW«r 4.2.70. 


st^wiT: I ^ 3 %^.. 1 

sr^r 5^7 sira: 1 Jr§%s?iimT5 : 1 q? ^- 

7:4 54RS^-'^ sfFf 1 ^ I 

f 5rF^ ^?TF4t JFT<t^ I fM?TT 1^ 

f I fqf^ w Jwt i 

=7^r^s«?!: ?55r75r>T 5f^5f5r; i 9SfT^ 1% ^ipirfor, strifri^- 

^75^ s^TT, ‘55r%^f% cisif 5» ^ q^sfq lit ^ 

^sfq Mq =^ 7 ^^ TT^^^fiTfq^ssif; 

q^qp^FTOT =qil#iq5?4 ^ [?. .247] 

fTsq; 1 7c2T4f^'J4^3 fe^qra: =qfl#?q5T 1 

'M^Hf wm ^ \ 

?i^q, ‘5H7^ ^7’ [4.2.81 ] # ?^'Jr qr{^f%#t fq^r^ 1 ^qr ^ 

=qfi; I q^r^Rf fqqR qs€RfTg^q=q=qF^ q^qR^ q^sRi^ 
5rf{%qr3[q5RR?q^q^ ^qr gpsq^n^r T^- 

%fR^i § qT%qf^q»i^q 5fe^qf^#E5iJ%, 

^qRTf^tTf^?T^?T%^Rig; I ^ ^ iqr 5TF^t#5lTqiJ3; -Mq; 1 
7^150: , , Rf f: , Tf f: 1 7^ q^ ^ R 

5q5q^fqRq | 

i^s-Tsrq i qRf’sqi^ r ^qif - w- 

srqrw^'qikf^ i q^;^i fRi^ H qi^tq^qpqt ^r- 1 m w w: 
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^ ^r^^^TpTTsqRi. I ^rT; , 3[Hr; m 

jriWt %qfcT ^srptiq^f^ i 

=1=^ RRfSTuflfSI^^ mw; I 

:[ro^^TJirf^Rr 

srfq firuMfr: wt, 

# 3 ^1% I ^ qniiW: , 

Rfri^"^:13?rRf^??j[r5^R^r r i mi. Rsfr: rrm, 

RRRR; RHrr?T^[|^ I ^5a[T; | fRfefl; \ 

?rR^, R^TTH'-d^ I R%r R'RR R*PrR I <RR^cjrf §^- 

cr?3^: ; SfRjr^R^r %3: ftRqrfRS 5RRW f^sfRl^ I Rt i 
RdRr^TT: RR ^5^r m 5T 5r2R^ I sra m *rMRjR: 

‘fefRfecq ^TRiPR^RRra: f^fRT’ TO f^dRfd I dRT,^, Rf »53, 
^mm-. I R^RTR^ R5R SRRT^RR^ ? 3TIRT ^ 
rM ^RrfR M R^ I fR R1?R ^wRRj, fR =R ^Rc 

fRfRr®R RrfioiRcrT^l wmi, RRRT Rfo^IRi ^R5R ^R fet; RTR'Rrp^ 
^RI?niR5: I %SR%ITI^ ?Tr^Rir§5R^RW ^i’TRFi, I =R 

cf^RiteRIRfR V^RT , RrRtoTFRT513IR ^sifR^ dft RRRfRRWlfr 
RR)5iRcrra, RcRPsRR RTRRRI^ I =R I %ffR=R,'TsfR RR ^c^IR^RRK- 
^ RIF^ 5?IR;^I ^HTRfd, RR RT RR-^R I SRI ^ Rlf^RfR^ , 
‘^RRT fRJRT^', ‘RR^ Rr% R?:’ fRirf^F TOR f^fiFR3?nfe 1 R RR 
oRRfri^ R% gRJR^J Rfe RRR ^iRRMgRf^^ RTl^Rj^UIN^- 
R^sq^ \ qw 3 5r|%Rl^Rl-'ll^sRIR R ?hTR&, RR STRfdR.RRTr SP^TR 
^[rTR^ I ‘S^^r^'tfR R%RfR5<5^’ RRT I RRRRR f^pNRlfRRRJR 
RRRR^rIR^^ RfRRTtR t ^R R^IR^RRT 5 fefR^^fRRrRRi 
1^: R%RRIRroq^appft5I?j; I g RRrf?iRr 

RR^fRtSR fd^'^lfRR^ R RRrns^; , #R.R R R5#RRIRI I 
Rlfuif^ ^RRft ^fR I 

RRIC - ‘^4rRIR^RIRI^> |TR I RlRT RTR 3 t?jjris{: i ar^R^R^ 
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(S. 237) I ‘5I5Tq^cn=gl ^f^- 

^r=^tc2I^: I q?ffq q^^I5[% SRCf^ 5i|q=^JIRIT: , , 

^*T^^i%%3q2j2{T^={5^ 1 qf? ^ ^r5WTi=qqj; , 

^?rqRq5 €k ^ 

? 

^ ?f# qff^qjqiiT; ‘^r^^nwrsiK^TsrEif^qsirisig’ i?qif 1 

■JSs 

ojfp^ - ‘^fjRi^^El^ITf^f^ 1 ^ ? m- 

1 ^t^fit ^ - qc^Rwq^, fq^Rwqi^ifM^ 1 

^T{j5Ji45; ? ^ Jraoq;^; I ^ 51|5 ^qRi I 

psTc^r^f; ^ ^fn; I pHc2?q^%^^^q5 , 

[4.1.168, i- 171-172] ir^l «?qj: ^'7: ^f^i: 

<T^r^f: Jtc^PfSRil ^ izR: | 3Firf5TEfT4 5Tr*J^: ^E- 

21% - “5T5 qgM?r5?R%, si|i ‘^fST^si’ ‘ct^rsw’ |% qr 

4^^ f% K-7% 1 3s%scR2rrqq^PTr ‘ 4^1 4%’ 1 % %4qi^ 4 ’tri 

5R2T2IRT%: , 5 siTJ5C%rat!if^^ iTt5iq^9I qMEI- 

EiT^ 5Rq^iiH5r5^4rqT^ 44 eit%: , ^ 1 4 %% 

'T^ljr^rs^ ^445: , % ^4J%I%4 ^ »m: 1 34^ g P’" 

%rt4 , 4|S 4r4r4I4Tf4^ 414:’ # I % f% 4^ 

«TsricCq: 5r^a?qrer?prefr l ^ ^4T%t4T’ f4% 4|^ 

^ =^ f4stl4^ 1 44r =4 - ‘4f54% 

4 3 ^44R; t 1^41454: I <M^r: |I4Tf^ I 454 4^541: 

4 ^ f% ? qp^iir %% =4 ? =4 41^14 1% 

I ^W=44 4^, ^S44RT -4^: 454 %’f4% g 
I4S^^^4# (S. 238) 1% I 44 4 4|^ ‘4^47’ |f4 4?FE4 

5T1% ^4 l%cq^ I cf4TrG[4 ^fir45: 1 %%5 4^51 441 445444F4: 

^■%4[4T^ ^s?r 4pW^sf4 ^ 4^f% I ^45444F4 P ^4: | 

4 3 4^FHF^S4l% 41^^ 44F4t 4417% -! 

%42: 5Ti'C44nl-P%<15r444i^!4 4nT4Tlf - ‘4#4 41^1^ |%-E^ 
aT4%53lfFl% ^ 4if345F=^ ? 44 4lf44545R?n%4T44T|; - SRlfg 



June, ’72] ? *1 ^ 

5t|^=^Ri: 'rnicT^rs^; ^ 5f5iq^?TirH?r3^ ^f5raff%^4 ^ i 

5HqgFnTT?I5TS^^4 3TT^ ^ 

m ^ ? [4.1.168, i- 172] \ =4 q^^TT- 

5Trq<F^ TT^r^ m qrf^qirqf^ i m 

%f% 5JiMl^5rq2frqc4r^^ ^ i 

^ fo[^4 I #T qsir^r^: ^r®^ ^ssit ^pfrq^ =4 

%Hi?Fcftf^ mn, I 

‘^r^HiTT^5T5^5iq^ ?r^ ^sp^q^qq^’ ffg 41^- 
q^F: ^5im^ Hm ^rrr^ i q^^nr T!m qmra ^ »TMq5R«r i 
‘ci5[5[qi=q^riTW5r i W4^:_ ^m^'. 

5TFq-?T>T 5Tr%, ciarrfq q^iwqr ^qqsrqrrw-q^^q qr^jq^rvriqra; 

I fjrfq^qrP^cq m \ ^- 

?fq'i4 fq[qWr?*Rq ^[5R?q m ff% ^ qrflqj^f^’^- 

TOqi \ 

^i%frftiqjrarq^ - ‘ 3 ^ ^TfTFft q^ifac 

«nj|: I JT-£S3r f^Rifq 

^WT ^ifrqt 53??^].^ 5t| I ^ %k 1 

^rs^Rfq^sfq qRq^^ ^rq^Ri »Trqrfq^ sTFriSg 1 3TF%fr fW 

^ ,515^^4 ^ s^rq^mqs^q 1 ^ qfciqt?iafq5 qgsjf^ 1 

3ri(?T5^: 35 ^qqr=qtJ35qr q^f% 1 

f^sr 5r^on f urcTif? ¥51:5 ¥r^q5R?^r ¥^4 ^^qf^qgq^ qqprq; 1 
iiqrf?i?4qf^: q^T5T:^: -W: qq^TF^^ %riq 
?qqc4r%r54M¥ .qqT^iqf^^^?ftfq 5 qi%a?qfq»T?fcr 1 ^^w- 

g^qf^'^qp^ fq^F' fqqqFqqf^it =q ^ qqt^ qqq- 

g^qqra; r qqrq?^^- qqi-gqqf^qff stift ^ qiq^qsjqi*?- 

qqt^qjq^^qf^ ^ftf gq #^g:i gfg ^qqqq^ ^qfgqq^ mi^\ 
%H fe^Fsqq^^iF^ qrfwfg; , ^irrq^q ^qcft^: 'mgii^gf ¥®^. ^5s^- 

fq^Eiq^ ^q %qjdfj 1 
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‘5pft Knf%: , JT ^ITESra^^T:’ T# ‘5 r^,? 

sr?ffr^ \ 

q^R: I ^j^^crRiTRRfq ^q^«l- 

JiHT: ^Tfq ^^i^iq^rfqg sit i qfrsr 5T53[T: ?t^vij^ 

*TRFcfT«I: ^fflFTcIT |i% =? siprf^R^i; ^TSf^jiir ^q?Tf?5r \ ^feif^^Tm- 

qRqTT«?: ^t^RrqRrRRgT: ^^fsrspr; w^k fq^; 

qtFST^ I ^ m[^h\ EE??I"Ersp?>iIT3ETf^^q ETTqjfR- 

^ %f%^iFSRf ^ ^Jonf^qcSRTJj; SREq^IRIi: 1 %N3 

RRRT ssrqfRqsRgsr^gr: , m %k, ^qRsp?!- 

^ ^ I ?Ti^REr^si: , Eqqj 

^?qf% ^ %?r[rq s[qiiT»ir s3Ti=^^ i ^'TqTJRqorfqqjT^T^'tsf 

3I^=o£5 ^q?l{^ I — 

sn^rfnr qRsfr«r f 


qrfori^ e w i jtr’i i rr- 

2 RrT»Tiqi^ ^qRfq 5fRr=^ I esi ‘w ‘ift:> 

l?qr^ sr^sRFRqi^^RR^ sRSR qj^qs# ; 

ETHnrf^ ; #iq fqsTR Rqqf^ i ^ Esf! ^Eq^T 

Hdldi4'=b^q[5,qq^ i qrf^R^fs: i f»i<?v3=t5Ki n^fq^il^qi:, 

siw^^q =qg^qT^ 55 ^% R=qFq% i ?rrqi 2 REEi*RiE 5 q?qrqtiic - 

‘fETf% =qcqrR sfRi^ssn^ ^Rf^rqrciTsr \ m ERTf^r 

^srrWRRtf^ ^RjJFSR: I =q I q Eqfoftfe E.R: , %!Tq^^- 

DiRT 1%^' I ^fq r^TO ^ I ^qrar srfq qrfdqf^qjTf^ 

\ dWT^Rf^qt^ 5 Rq (Parts of Speech) 

qrfoi^: Rtq^tr^ 1 RqRfar jjfrfe \ dsjrfq 

?Efgrq^Tf?F (Nouns), fRR^ffq, EqREr^ ^ ERi iTcrafg 1 ^cirf^ 
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HugsTRtf^ ^ i ^ ^rr^^iicf^sfr siTgq^ik: i 

%i ^r:^: I ^ ff ?f^ff5r VT^ I ST^^'T^fFTT 

^ ^ ?Rkf7 ^ 5n?lTf^ 

^ ojjfjiqr^r^; , ^rm ?T»T^1:f% OTirJTrc - 

m ^ ^?l 

sTr^f^fqJ, ?i%^TrrJi i jw 3?% i ^mm- 

I el^cl ■BT^sri: ^T®^: I ^ STpzf^: 1 

Efr^ftr^ gor sr^: ^15 ss:) sf^- 

<gfc#i%TR =51 ^T%g; ’Z'lr-ffe-^rsRfRm^'Tr f^i ^cfsrr gs^ i 

qraf qp^; ^RFSt 

1^3 I T^ ^: , 3T^: , 3^: , 

[^flq^rra; qi^qjftzrr 1 »T^5?^it% 

jft; I I 3T£q[JTff5[3^ ff€ sr*g: I 3^ tt^ # 

3^: 1 3T5t ^q^rt 3^ ^ ; 5{5t q?Rr ^ i 

, feqr^^T^qrfq , tji^- 

?qrfq Wq?q ?qi% 

m^\ 3ra # 2?^ I qqp^ 5r5^^ffefF5I; , cRlfq q «qi35f |#5n^ 
^TR'pq*?; I =q qrs^T: ^ sr^^iwisf^ =qi5r ^ ^?Tf%- 

^ »Tr'7: I 

5Fq^ir»T(’Ttqf ^ qjRwffrf^ 

*TFq; - 

‘3r«r %^qTf5r 3ri5aqi?f3Trf5T i q: =q cfg^ q??? 

^1 m ®Tr=q^r?^ i 3 ?: q^: =q sTfe-qRTqrg^, sr^^: ?r 
^qra^i qq; 3af^q;i srqrfq %i;rfoT srr^qra^fr^ 

qRrfq , qiq%: nrq: qq^g, qm^qrfg^psr: ?qra; i ^ 
^q ^fqr^^qrqf q sr =q 1 * 

2 . fi%f, So 20 . 

3 . ci^T, s. 20 . 
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IS 

W: ‘3TS^FIffT3^ sijg;; opf%- 

JT3^q q^?qqsqT?W5p sqirfqj^ | ires^l-f^ jflfffe- 

% qT Jr55fq q q^sfq m I ^ ®rfq- 

jRifr ^eq; I arq qqq ^qr ^^q^virfqqqi:' 

^ oq-q^R^ %qf| qqq fqf^reiq^Tri^ grcrflfq;^. 

q%^ ? q %q^q fq^qq^: q^?r; , 3 

5Fq,5rq5q^i#q5f^ q ^ ^qiqro; [fqqr, qR; 

sqiTR ] ?t»Tqf?q q«?: qq«?: qR q^% qfq.qjq^^^: 

qr^rqlifq ^q; i qqi k ^r 1 qqirM 2iTiq>5RV 

^fq qj?^ l q qq sq^R^q^nriql i qq qiqfq f^qT%?f qf^rftqqi; 
sqq^ q ffq ^sq 1 qqf^ f%qrqr^ 5r®q; qqq^ r 
5Tq5H??rfq q555RI^ q ifl'sTq% l ^siqf qicqrqt 

^efqq qqi^fq q^ i 

q^^'.sqq q:fej[r5^?3qfq ^af%#qq\ qr^iq^iiw-q q^qf^ 

qR ^q^qrfq 1 ‘srqifq q ^ Riqqjq; qiTqqTfqq5: ^qsR: , mi qrf^ 

qq'tqiqrfq , qqr ^fq sqq^^qL 1 3^ S^^rq itq.q^Fq^ 1 ^ihi 1% 

3T«iq; i q^qf^q 3ifircq:f f^qr-.q^q i iqqrc^^ 

2^ sn^; i ^ q;qfqqqfqRq^, %fq <>' ffq 1 ^rr 

qrqg^ qqqrr 3fq>: 1 qf^ 3!^ ^ |fq 3^ ffq ^qq^q^Jtq^, 3R ^rq^q 
qR q#ifq^rqgRq. qil 3f<?rq Rqqqi: q qyqq ? qq % 

qfq RM^qfqqfq: qq’qfq 1 3^ \m g q?q q^q srqqtfe 

f^qr sRfH^q qfqqsqq \ 3^ ^q sRq qqq^ trq- 
fqq^qr ^ qqq^; qraR^nfr 51 ^ 5 ;^ qqiqfq ^ 
i^qq^q; qjRqtqq; \ ^ q^qcjpq^sfq si^q^ ^w;sfs{^%- 

qf^Wq m fqq-5r ? qqr.q, 3^ fq 3f?5r^sfq \ q g 
\ qqriqq ^qiqq fqq^r ^ f'-^iqq 1 qf%q^" 

^•. \ ^ 3f^5Tq ?fq qi5qR q%% qrqrqf^ , ?r 
® i^55qiq_ I ^fq I ^^qiqt q-qf' q; qqqqfq;' t 




June, ’72] gi?!i ? I-* 

^ !TR%S?q5r I 3T^ ^ 1 

sf^. _ STT^^: cfj^ ^ ‘aifgp ifg 51-=^ og?TI?I oJpT- 

I 5IT^ ^clf ^T sF^Rlf^l 5!|5 ?r5l;i| 

%Tfto fef%cf; RT^ 1 3Tgr 

I sqr^ tqrar^ ^R^r-. , ^IIrt 

RfWtTR^f^ 1 

9T^R?R5r 1 ^fsRT R«iRTcJ, I ^ ^IRqRJ^ 

^RR^ I ^ JfFR 3^; iM ^mm ? ^ fet^SR RSPTO ? RRT 
^^M^T^RT^RFRlfw^ Ri^; 1 sMI^ 52RfR: I 

f¥Tt =R RRfR RSirg, RiSTf^g; ^5ff% R5^R#g I g^ RiSRg; I SRjg; 
'3TfRR%gTJT Rf STR^TRI^R Rf^t RfRT^TIRTg, 1 

RlR: ^fRJSR^ R^gj ^R^sgR ^fg ?^f^R5 R^Ri^lg * 
?rrR3ZFT% f| ^ ^grr, g%f«rT ?Ri5«ir ^fg gisrafe i 

|fg RRR: I RR Ri'^: RT^RR^ ^FR^: I 3I#fg f|g^: 

‘r’ ffg 1 g rtiRJIR^ forsFgif^gigT^cRigRfg i . R^ig 
fSr^RiRR'r ‘5!T[^’ |fg HRfg i g^rfgig ^gjgr^, Rkfg^ig f&i^'tR, 
RiRfgRTR5RgTrfR ^R ^g ‘r’ ffg ^r ^rsj^ i ^ 

RraTRR RfRRglgm RjRfg^ I R?»R RTT^Rtg - 

‘3TR srI^SR 3TRrRf?l% iRRjf^ R^«T; R^g^R^ 
5nR52IRR: 1 R^; R^rf^ =R RR5KrfR R I ^ R RRjRlfR 

R’' ffg I RiTf^g^fg ^crirV te=g ^r5^ i ri^sIr rfr#r 
RRR gR>5Rr I 3T<f R^, ‘r% Rg^ I RR^I: R^J]R?< ^IR^ 
ffg I R: 3fq gRf^R, g gg R^: 1 W RRT SWllf' ffg 

RrrRJiRRgr ^rRR^RjR i r5r1r\^ ^[gTl%: R55=Rgl^g<wc^ i 

RI^^sfR r^cftRISRiR^ RRRRFR; RRRTi: - ‘^TR fRRRRR; I ^ 
R^3 ^‘RT^RJi^ Ri^%%R jotR ^ngr, ggr gift fg^ng, i 

a. 22. 


5 . 
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^ m 3TErT%RT% \ 

^ I f| |ti% 1 TO- 


s^f^scq^ qi^: 1 arocqfT 

®r^WI*^ISlU|-HRIsll ^f%^c2R ^ %^lTfT SRiROT 

515 ^ 55 ?Ti^ ^ \ ^ ^ ^«ir f^R=TO 

; ‘w Sf^^fa I 

m€n: i ^ 'rrforPf# 313 ^ 1 % 

^qs^r^TO i 


6. Z- 35. 

1 . ^?P^: 

■v. 3 rflTO% 5 r® 3 . 2 . 111 . 

3.2.115. 

V. ^■=(^444': 1.1.61. 

H.. ^ 1.1.63. 

^ . "KiTTr^^* 2A.26. 

\». TC5Rt 3 3.94. 

4. ^l'i'a% *11% ’m: 3.3.114, 

'J'fto[i;T^11% 6.3 109. 

To. 3.3.1. 

TT. %ctaj3ff; 41.174. 


2 SF^sIRIH^ 

n. fHSFci^fegsff - 5 R^wH=Rhri|cn 

R'fel?rRWW»rq , 1929, 

^.. fl^isBKSOT , a^i4t#tra%PT , 

1995, 

N.^ V. 



Dr. T, KOTISWARA RAO 


aia & d!feo/\i^JSaba. 

a-a^S'S SSesSa. «a SjSlieJSco. rfcSil 8 cM&JStJJ 

{jsJigsSo. «a tPoatfgiM. sja 4 tPcaj^gj^a. ea ssa 

-Si ^^’^sbgeo ?^^o88. 

saia ibss-ass ;^£b?? »1i 

^ — fl ^ Q— © ^ 

it*Sph asia^^cD, ■o^as’fibcB &aa ?6Jo8S. Cezannc 
FCba ?6e8oa 

— If there is pleaty of male potency in his (Cezanne’s) work, 
it is because be docs not let it evaporate in merry making.** 

-■ Van Gogh. 

s*gS3S /beSofi waao^io Vyasa and Valndki 
Vyasa is the most masculine of all writers (p. 11) Coleridge ^ 

”30^0 2_a»txi aaSoOS. /beSofi 

&C0 Heroic Style ?S>«8oO S'i^So'er 

aae‘ s’-spg&^a atsses* ga &^ao8 
d5)Sg «D’|a Ds'&Jb ^55*8^1^ — , 

»a S sy^a a^toS ®*a'S^?Saa [^csro^SbaTf /b 6o3-&. a^totba?;* 

Su(a'&). ssa ^oSS»&ca ajjJbaaiSsa sygloC ocb&J^gatSarr' 

6s^i:^}S &odb(b. ^4 J «^a sigja^iba (Personality) 

&0& S«4a&«b. Toaesj a^)eo tJ§ja^sSa& 1^8‘S'aaai. cKfea 

^ibags5»oibsi9. Jig ssb^aaoajiaf* int 2_oi£e9g;ioo&&. 
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qa !(, iT’oaj^gSSa. AcrgSSfS 

r®45. LCl^lS, ^Cb;3i iT’oi^B’geia, esJ^sagS' f^S^• 

«(S)^^<^aa Dr3^c5S)^& ^S‘cS^£lC£) 

‘ DSs^c&JSg OS'&c3oi?^!5e^43Sbog Sj^)£Sj'^5r ’ 

F*. 1 . 1 18 ) 

qasp^eb. ‘SosaD^J)'^ vSpii^aia. gt6^ ^7?eo^S>&. Tr>0 fij'Sb^. 

943 (StoS’S^g’ aajj^sJiSxcaSio SX)^cJa^So<S>r3^a. -S^OiSesSSaj T^S 
cSa i^e. 

ace£)^«?ga^^g. e3^S■sS)e8l^a^^§, sS»;3xjo;\(S^ aS^oC5o53b3& 

S’SAoJ&JSM /^jraSsjg'oa arto‘5 0. 

es a-. 

qa Sosa'S «3ilesg^ S&j58oO S’jg)S s5to«SaoS «50_^ g*;5g^abt» 

er»er"^8ti& S^^iascS c^dSj^^sSooS fecSotSa. -Si 1 & gSj'S’SodaO f& QoO 
r^S'J^OSS 4^ S'® ileaSi»«5 ^:S S*sSggiae5oiS> «5;5&’S 

i3o«&>^^S5c» {fiSS&iJ ^^^SStS). 

««^0 &*oS;iriJ;S53satS S'^oT^O'^Si^^JSbo tfSaSato ^S7e3S*o^JS»*3 
<J6f£i^S’jS5 ^es'Sao'Sa SeCT® «SS)S3 ^CJ5cJ&&.) 

we^o ^ ^ec;ai*£S)^^:S» 8 j5;S)4s. 

SD SCJia 1 S_^^oS’Sijoafi Wo4^0'^43s* S3*|^^zp-»Coifc 

— SJrvSB- ^tPCfSTS i^^ss5; s55>s5883oASi>o eK 

(55 Cj5 

D*e*oI3osSS “cSi)aa&»‘S68 CJ^£c« (SsSjofigiSg 
^ebES*«S)^^5;So iS SoOiSa^SOex^o 
tfijj s®tfgrrJ^a*a;So’^s:g” £od — 

wotfo»^tetf^a ^toS'gSxiSsi^^ Sj»i|.g^8sa;ia. wo^O'^toST- a;;J)6 c'es'Sj 

q*«3^!S». -s’JSjsS ^&as*<S);j4r5S>:S^ &»ti ^Tr»;io^ 

SJ'toS’Sa^S^ a_S^^e!5'Saao?S s»to^j3a:^Sa SSi^gooooJbJ&Sl^j^a. 

qo£S>^^'^ ^Stf^CTg'gSSa^oaS) * S'ojOoS'gSa* g"St S8e^5^^rfe3^Sg sr^aD&*S ’ 

»5 3s5^. «'o^ClpS’g^i^^>^^5 STb^ScSia s*&:Sa, 

S ^;Sr*o^JSx, jPSiS^Sa. S’gg)^ S’&S^iSaAef^foSSa SioaO 

^sSjTtSC^lSoiot^^ Sj’^S’'3o, 
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^dbsa e?6rp 

S'C^raS5» €5(5b^€^ s5bD?5D ^&>i3*croSocai&) SSi^cStoa 

‘i^;6sS:o i^S5b^j.5^5s5jo. * 

ssa ^to?ro*d;i)S3 !bc3*o^s5DC>. sja S^^€3.&eaSSiot^I^^S. ©eS)^5^S5bD *^25(52 

SSa^^J^Dofi 6'o^s5o3c6 ^CbesSiciKi^a. «6s50^ Sias2r®o» cs®5)S) 

erSbl^ ^ (Contrast) 0?3;3joooiSii'^^^ *6(2^3 

^ ‘BOcJSba^So. S"§;S^ sSoi^SSr®o5’o$a*S e:i$):So 

<5^5sSj*dSa'S^ 

* o)0|J&45pSr® dSr® ^ ’ — . ^icp^cia (^X)S^ex> SiOj^^Sp^SSba 

o^£)dD di>?5ri" IbCcrCsea ^5r»^gS3bD. 

o:3oK?^(& gbo^Sb<5a dS^X)g2co SJDS) KTtoS’ 

^§^ov):^s*i:^ ^<2b. ^o^sSj'o xs^sbsSp^l I)s^)j5^esss». 

tflotr^ o^esSijo S^o5)?5. 

n*c5bea!5'^8 SS'iS'S esS) S^d’ri^CJSix) v^iJbS^cSoti) £5o|^ 

oS5)oJ6Dr* X5^0ci>o& ^(Sc^'^sSbD i^<Xc6!). £sj5 iSiS(6€^^ 
fjr^oO ejoAd'J^S^b cSaS^SSa tSa ^^cA*a*<!Sb^e^s5bD _ sj0*g(2bo^^c63. 

s’sJjsS ^C3ber(:^>^^55» sito ^siPi^sSS.*^. 

s5bD ^o, ^Ijra S^cr*^eaS5booo<23'Jj>|^a 

^s'toS'aJ <Si)F3“^<tgo^C3* s?3^acpo». ^oCS^v^ 5ia& CSpO^StST® 

■SS’tog2$o, lr’SbsSpiS'gs5bo fir^(5Sbdfc JS d . *S^^cd, J6<Sbc3D ^^^d^so^cS^jo 

S3"J^^5 s5S)(jr|ys5i>sS2o^ Do*^c&;5!» — sis5Sj^d^x> g'©5) 

d^)dSD^0»c3:CpaS) S O^oi^ ^S3qjg d't^i^. ■u)|^S’daeo Background S 
Foreground ^ 5'©ot£>to S'cs*. The immaculate concep- 

tion, The virgin of the Rocks — ^o«3 Ojjr©^ €ipe^j5ei)^&. 

*2co<5fiSc?S05^ e5;5J6^?3^^ *&S c6<33S<:J^oe^rr», tis^j ^S^^^STi^sSbsS 
a;5gfi^^oo Si)oiro(^S^)esS5bo SdSoC^j ■SOd3r2foti)?6^to — ‘3od^S5^3•^Da^ 

«>^ao ^xSi!?g^^ JSX5-083 45cSSp:5g' gpoe^dg^ ^5oe^So^^)^ SPSD s5bo^<33^^ - 

- Si«rga S^2xo£3bCh?Sj^S. ff*s3>;6 s5<Sb^^ 

sSJsSoSpa r7«:>S d'X'Si»«^3 J3 pCJo3<^. s5Si:*oS&»?5 o^S> iSpO 

O 

tps&5?S3§^56^ sSpijoQ — 
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j;5oooC a(3r?^si> 

;6?£)to r3"So ooi* S)(Sr»K‘2cy» L^srs^ 

SjojcS ‘SOdSPJfc K? Sjr®^(^cJi>;Sjo?5^ ?SD«pdi>8flpSSxQ0 ‘3oiSO<^2^ 

^s53£7*a55*6 sjfc) 86^ sia *1550 S'dbessSj* ? «tIS5^«^sS:ari* 

S>?6^c5*. !:i(S^ e^^^^cJgsScor;* 

SiSiofiSa ? 

tfo^cr'^to^Sxo;^ e3^'>^5’d'§)a*^s5 S5s5bc33b^s5 

^©<3*8 5”sS 32) ar“o si)::^) ^oijS^Sb 

ai6^c3lr*s5oa egcP8 ^(5ber®e^^dl58 . 7-1? 

^CoeaJia^ex) s5sSp l:>!rjco S)e8A 

a*:5xdk). 

S'Obes ^l:oiS *^?r^CD S)^A;2abt3bc6^a. g'iSbes §’^cS3b 

&©^sS3AbiS)?^Q^a. ea e^^oasSr ? abgflpsSj* 1 C5*<C)§ ■£>‘6^3 ? 
aj^Sian* « S;$)d^>:Sx)rr“ Si)^s5^^-a^. e^a ^C5b^ab^^S^a. - 

sjg sSj-tooS^cSia ^ J3b^D*£6’sS»*il3 *ao4oabto xSpC^rr' 
f:^o^d ;3^^ad3b ^o^a?5*S3 o*Si)^l^^n* Cj*S^D*a^5v^«^a. sjoaa<3 b.g'^Sbss'ab^ 
tfsSa 0* ^g^asicXa^SaS’^ c5;SC^^o5^a tsS?? S' Coes S'^d. 

^csa§';5g Jf’S8|r*S'8 ^sSp^ 2-J^)©^ ^tf8-<3ab?6^ ;53* S i;SsS) 

j58oa 0^;Jg^^26‘3<r ^^Ssb(S> &*odb :6&CSj’©£pS's$)gs5co^ SS) ^^^sSb«>s5bc^lS 
;C)^g;5bo 

d'SSf^S^Sb sj;i«3?55><SlT»rT’dS)o^3 s5)6»2i. i^SsieSas^tS), «a 

es 29 eo 

fce^<53bDS5^S2>2i)J^ o*SS)iJo(63f5^c5;i^a. e'2s> 2r®a»JS^ e'Sa ^a^T5r=g 

^a^^gS3b£>oda o^sSboSSs* ?'®S' sS»o^^^dSbD^6^a . |JS^sSj»oS’s 5»^ &0*;^^S'jj6oa 


“aai^Sbo ^§^g«S JS3«>Si30 -sr» 57’* - r*^s5»^oa'© 

SSb55*ii^^^SS». ^a ^sS^^dSD |J^^i^;;5s5oo. 

**S§^C^^« ^;CSbe& SiSS” _ wJS)fe o»0(!S>^’3. fiao r’oae©'^ oSooS'SSo^^Sb 
;SsSiS^o»oOe. S'*oa'«» ?3*toSo5c&JS3'o^i55 ;5;^J6 ^o»o 08. S®a Dfi^SS'a 0*s5g 
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ties *30?$ ^2) &sSg^d5S. 53*^ (j5dsS<^53a;S5 “So So 

£SbJ63. cr55x;6gb jjScfgc^r^a) c:^d:3bo^ cSisD;?^^. 

S^ga^iesa S:cr^l^o^£'8 r*S:ir>ab8 SSiPtoa^^SD Ji(5r* 

«o^o*o4^i^s5cos:cfSi) £)tDjot6 

t3b;5^D. cT a^D S):^5oJ^oS 

Elgreco The Burial of count 

< rgaz — C'-'&eSb. e3^:i^5b5J*^sSx>;6 ^^sSx> apj656iS» x5csS)a:,^ 

1!> ?P/^s5oSoS) §^GDS§)?-^to O^doSi^. Herbert 

Read eiii^P'^SD 

— ‘ the Painter reaches a depth of religious pathos ’ 
aothsa '^c^ti^aCOi, tT ^o‘Sd;;5. 

King Lear gP^i'&o^SooS 

i^l^'sSasujo o'fis" ? cre3i:;So^^s5a /r;S^&5i&? ^cS^t^Ck^. 

f^oq^b^Es^c^DoS ^J^S' dScsttijuj S'CbsaSSb. 

- o5^>J^-;3boJ5DoS S^iSS 

wooS"5^:C^-es. Sj'^^oSo^o'S 

C^ci^ost. q£) 

Cti iZ 

ajto TSsS^gSoo^ 'Scf^Sic&^S 3's*!5C?6a&j _ s*_*^g'd^^Si dSaoUrf 
7SoCito& eJ'i$:>iS)W'^^ii^<S S&bs ^IS:SS’&^S &u. *»£> "Iso ^fibra S*(5&4 dS^ 
S'togS'^aoL) 3&^S g'iSogs (S'^^S o^ci^<53 ”^050 sfibea zs’C&o 

S’O. g’&es SjjSoo^JSJ’iJ^S'S, CSS'^SC OeMSSd&. ^C-ss 

STiJiSa SSSja^aJi/^jSs. 

OC^IjJ^SSa (SSsXSs-o&S^iit sjciS'i &^^*^)5^^S^^. 

>6 es^^a-S^iaiSboSoiSj l)::*JS5^5ac» tfSSSsO s'5)^ i-tSoHd. wdi^e^JSa o»:i 
5 So*iS 5S3 S»^ Sa&o. e9a-y-»o»;S«^JSta^oS 

iSx^ a’:S»55Sa 'SSaS'aofti^cS), S’gJSia ■o-'SSblS^g ao*^_^;5j OaSa. 

goi2i>^^^ ^!S J&ofl ^a;5S, S’^Si ^ab.,SSa S’&£s*i3b^4^^Stf&to, 

5P4)!5 a S'j?s*o<3e^ S5Cf|j&£f S&rf^oasoifj 2r®^toi^ S»S‘ efl :5»'3*&n* 
aa ^tfcSa. ea ^ s.gg;Sajs ars’S'S' csao<?sSp^^'S>. »3 sSa'ojSair («£po 
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^{JoesiSbto Siotfoi^sSbea ^!b!5;5JS3te. ^£Sbs8 
S^^Oo«J53*(S)oo £3 pLsS &Qli& n'toSjScocS S:£;5^S?s35Si^ 3*4ii 

OoiSi^^ SSj»^{$'gJSae£i>. JST»5So6'gJiaoii;S3& S’&es 

<SSaoaSCJ:S3&. 

_^^cCi):ia eS)ou)S:i)i& crJiaigS^ car- jSt&i 

^SesSa e^iyS. ^^^e9cS£l fioS 

J^stc^ S»oS*s3 ^FCsa&rb 
5*frf^oe^&o. (SiT’^b 

S’oSbg. ;j'Ss*l> S'iJl _. 

S;j5oogf D£^?oiSiiii^^a. s)d:5r4aeo o*:5co^S^*o ^s^ir'S |jrci!& 

^iS). sa Sjsbss a^_:5oo«5J$» S’JS dSn^:S) 2feSo(3r* 

/fS^a oSoiStSR^ a«Sr‘e^ osS eJi?jn’a ^o&tosSJbooofis 

SSr’iSiiJ'^SSa ^iSO JSao^ ^a*o3oei3&. sr&iSbo’SStfo JSjS^'S S' ag'& ^esiir’a 
cSfc^^a. e S^ag^ £§;§)a SbaOoi‘‘j'^cS£o:5ga. « asS)dSoOrr> v)(aov) wo^ 
6^g_^Sij0«> Sa53'0?^ ^dSaSga. w^er»5?s:s» S’SS 5J>:iS^0§ 

fjoB^Oa. O*j£oa'i "gecSJsO as'S'a* tsJSn* SoSa "gSciCbiS). 

l^a<S^ 'Saon* S’&ErJS)^!S^5!*^&. s'asia c?a§ Oo-Ssia (Symbol). s'^S 
g':So yas. esSojacJb'SjS sScog^^^jS^. 

ClSTgeS ;3b(S>o»oS'^ Stf^og S'lo*.^ 

;S&g&^S'* t£)^S csS>i6^i)a^e_a e3v&( 

5S*S,acr£S el5s?o{^J? tr‘ej'^n*a 

«a^n- S'D&aN»ebJ^ 3^_joasa rSObgSb^jStf 

i^S’SbaS SO^fla. $SSt*6 ^ 33*0 ^CSbgSc);)S^& 3S_y£S>^ab. ga w&3'^SS> 
*3^<SS>2b. asicSScSoo. «a as^jSs ^S'dSb a^dJtSb. ’SodS) JS’S^. 

S’S&I^ wa S'a ^S’^dJdacr»*pg2(>a S’tr wCijS;g>o 3*e8. 

f'oiSass'^j^JSk «’^on*£f iTisSaooJi SoAtfa^con- aliaoCJ:53 

dSr'oos’SS' S;5o^aoa tfdfics ^Sisaa. sja ^*3 (po® T',g,a^Sj,§r* 

S’a j^<sS»R5' ? g'S 3'ig,aoo ? S’ 3' wseao sSiSjr^oS^aa 

s’das'cp. 5j*r!*:6oaabs:?^a S'!?, oa 5r*oe^(^iqj-'.'3si)0 ro* abzSioss'a^. s»s' 
tlf .^cs’.'^gS'tfsSa iso s^g^as’O i^oodJtSas’^. sio'Ss’S 

;S,ir*SSS*«SsSba O’^S^d&ea, SSjS^tptf^lSaeoiS* i)S;&» S'^ors’CsSi? ? _ eS 
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^rgr^jSsSbf^ 'ScS::Lf^a* ? 

S5bj»£>s5bo e^o^ Tr®^to§'i5». e^odSb Ibtro'iScoco 
S0;6^;^7TS53SiDoauto C:e!ote(5^6a>. Qc< 3:IS gfibes Sj^ooC^- (5C)^l)i^«3ao 

e. ^a*^e3^ |^irc55*od‘'S^©o<I3b g'S) f3*d&SbSlS ‘^oCfc 
SJ^D. ?3j»lj^*rro&(SD s5C^ S ?7to^Si)S 32bj;6 "SotoiS X«3*sS® 

C^ wCOC^D - 

' ^-^S^5-^^(5u-^sr* SSbS^^cl&* 
■S^s53S^)^t^ia^crd ;S5^r'ar»o;^ lj5s|*J3*«D ?5 S^v5(:^2) 
ss^g;5CiS'o2 bcdpb’d. 

e^o^S3bo?5 

a^ <u ^ oi (6 1^ ^gwO 

dSbc"^^ (jSl ^aacdb SS3l^:gd^cS5cr^;?3*o 

^ 5'S’(;Cf5iD^5 J$ergJ:5^g^oS Sj’dfes.-e^D '3D0d5& «^S:)4^S)ot3bdb;5^I& 
iSaoD SodSidfSbc^^fi Si£) ^^S^^s5oo ^^cd — wS) 0;52^ a^S^t) 

SSPtoeo* I)il5 S5dfc553 ftJoScr^to^5Sjj?3^S»« e^X3co 5?^ u*;5jjCi^ 

€^55l3a'S3aJo 7 ? 23*^Ds cSSb:,c6^3r* crfiT^Sg) i7i:> 

^ d^ >2iS^ dSpdS'iSS^dS) SiQ sS^rgJ^^giScoo 5 cocos’ S’dSb, ‘l;5c 

5 0^?5iS». t#S5br»o*^sSDD SiDS 3* ^2)5' S:todS). «5(5rs' C3*35 

^35 ? 

fi33Da2[)cr*^aOC3bS ^sS^o<Se325b3 «$S&^doC) eJJ's*:S> 

o n (£> 

^3jl)‘ iST’toS'iSjo SJ*d^§^5) dicoiSi 3*to^SS:a S>3Sr* s5coAc3& 

SSocS^o^Sd, £Sj®sS^S^ ^Jl«SsbSD3^ CS^6 52) ?5^2ioiS)‘^ 

3*3 S)3 §JD lboC^<2i}. ^5pe^g sScs5j'a'£ij‘S. &35 KTiog^^^ c*C;6oi(' ^Sg. 
oX)t3bjji3b;v^a. ^e3S®Ofc-S5boSS ?ro3bScdto di:8«5$»lS SPofiS^to ^dSJ’SboOcS^T® 
^SS^wg ^^(^SbJD *3oito CS^OD. 3i5* 3o^ax3g)Ci>. 

ctocD, 3*55 5'(^. 1)63 DSicSjb^ao. Qod^)^3 3*Cc) a’SSbco. 

s'gsssHas' 6^5*;sdfe^e5DdSbco. ^^g,pJJdS)CQ.^ sj'^d^cxi)^ SS^C 

3*fc5’aS30^dSbD dSb*4;S5b ’§3^^€»to5’d^>^5^ ■^S5SSJ'€^^ &dSo»otii&K^ 
tf^T^CfeD^Sia sjo(2b^ 77 ^$^ ^§7o^s5b 

e^aSr®d5£" i&r»Si ©(Si^esS^sS • S)fi i53S?o^'2ft;6J^ dSb^5?oc^■3L)SS^^o 

a a_ Q— 
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“At the out set it must be repeated that, for the Greek’s, trage- 
dia need not end in disaster. It must include scenes of pain and sorrow, 
but it need not close with one though it usually did. The essence of 
tragedy was that it handled serious actions or serious characters”. 

— Tragedy^ F.L. Lucas, p. 24. 

"The second more satis^'ying to our human sympathies." 

i^SSsio?55b 

i3T!*c6oC^ ?3'£3S';5 cd^ O' ^S)oO?6 d^d3j*S)iJs5»!6> 

— o © 

flOofioiSbii) ro xSir>c^ai <7o3jSbJ6§b 5S^sS». d^sS|^s5^ea:5cx> ??to 

^o^oiocS 6)e3oSSo2^to sSaD SSb^JS * 83i)aS)e^^£) ’ — S^^'ssSSdS) T*oe^ 

sSboJfi^ f^5)o3?Si. 

© 

S5b S5&5J) coJ^^So-ab. S) S3*(:^SSa>oS)^d^x> 

«o^o*^toSoSDg5 gCbsa^SoD^ j- jjSi^T^sS'So (S^o^r^ c?tJ^ ar®Sxcdbti> 
sSdSi^^«£ios5^i^c? S'Cb^<5>^^s5b;Sj4D 

TSiPt^)£i> O'SSooiTi^r'SS^ SSpfcy 

g ;So:i _ ^ sSpfagr* J3*to5;Si>?5 e3;^c.$S»^§, ^sr*<5b5T>»^^ 

ib^^Sco 

csoS&OcSsod lb§ —‘§6'^ V- 

i3 SS^&S^ — 5)e^ eaoS&JSaod 

«5sS^do£^)t>. S o^c4t 5 ^t^>e8 SS:^3o^^ 

J3*^g'aSx)(5 g'^^SooiSbiSj* ^cp^esSSb^ c5<&^tfs5bD dirSToio 

S“^SS ^^0•cS c3*tog' - O'^toS’ SS^SD^if^SoSa €3*oxH*‘<3^oC$bg' 

srb^g b cSSbo^Sio 

SSjOiSTg" j^'Sgg’ e>?iess5b3 6 '^^od tr ^ S' Slc33b 
SSx'S* oAo'aCk*^. (2jcSiDsc£^«»^ 53*g;5SJs5^^si> , 

{^^^^u^S^CkOi. £iCfo56ed3boSr*“i oSeaSi)0"^5. s;id&2ia.J6j 

^ S5oD&li>6»to. S’A* gdb55*iS>^^SSu ^^dCSb^. fiOJD 5"<:S 

^ dosS^o^i:). 
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